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AGAINST HEAVY ODDS. 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER V. 


A Blow in the Dark. 


Ingomar felt sure, after his encounter with 
Sophus, that Prebensen was meditating revenge 
upon him, for Sophus was the apple of his eye. 
Even if he might be willing to forgive Ingomar’s 
distrust of him in refusing to part with his inven- 
tion, he would never forgive the black eye given 
to his son and heir. 

Ingomar tried to guess what form the consul’s 
revenge might take, but he could not guess any- 
thing that seemed at all likely. A square and 
open attack of whatever nature he would not 
have feared, but it was Prebensen’s way to strike 
in the dark, and against a blow in the dark no 
one can defend himself. 

There was, however, one thing which interested 
him more than anything he had to fear from 
Prebensen, and that was the testing and perfect- 
ing of his invention. There was but one way 
left by which he might hope in time to save up 
the money needed for the steel model, but that 
was such a slow way that he had not thought of 
resorting to it until he knew that it was the only 
way left. 

There was a good demand for mounted birds. 
By stuffing fine specimens of gulls and auks and 
penguins, and selling them to the tourists, he 
might in two vears become a capitalist to the 
extent of two hundred dollars; but two years 
seemed an eternity to the impatient boy, burning 
with eagerness to see his daring dream realized. 
However, as there was now no help for it, a slow 
way was surely better than no way. 

The third day after his interview with the con- 
sul, Ingomar called on Tobias, and asked him to 
accompany him for a day’s hunt to the Twin 
Islands. The mate, who was anxious to get on 
friendly terms again with his favorite, was noth- 
ing loath, and off they started together in Vaug’s 
sail-boat, the Black Swan. 

The wind, which was from southwest, filled 
the sail as they tacked out of the harbor, and 
promised to keep steady, at least until the after- 
noon. They had a rifle and a fowling-piece 
wrapped in oilskin cases in the bottom of the 
boat, and a luncheon basket containing bread, 
butter, smoked ham, and a bottle of milk. A 
keg of fresh water, an extra suit of oil-clothes 
for each of them, and a couple of boat-hooks 
completed their equipment. 

Tobias was in brave spirits, and told stories 
about his adventures on the high seas. Sitting 
astride the rear thwart, smoking a clay pipe, he 
scanned the horizon which stretched, bright and 
blue, toward the ice-bound pole. 

When they were well out of the harbor, the 
wind veered about and struck them abeam. The 
long, smooth ocean swell, as it lifted the Black 
Swan and let her slide again into the hollows, 
produced a rocking motion which would have 
been trying to a landlubber. The sun was daz- 
zlingly bright, the sky cloudless, and the sea 


seemed a great expanse of myriad shining 
dimples. All the time whales were spouting and 


blowing columns of spray high into the air, but 
Tobias steered carefully out of the way of those 
monsters, as it was not safe to encounter them in 
an open boat. 

Now and then a family of seals raised their 
glossy heads out of the water, and vanished with 
a splash before Ingomar could get shot at them. 
As they neared the Twin Islands, they caught 
sight of another sail-boat that seemed to be head- 
ing for the same point. They signalled to her 
two or three times, but she did not answer. 

‘Whose boat is that, Tobias ?’’ asked Ingomar. 

“She looks to me like Prebensen’s Penguin,” 
answered the mate. 

“What is she doing so far from shore, I won- 
der ?”’ the boy observed, with a lively interest. 
“Neither the consul nor Sophus is much for 
sport. I don’t believe they know how to handle 
a gun, either of them.”’ 

‘No, nor could they sail a boat like that. But 
the lass, though; she can handle the sail with one 
hand, and the tiller with the other. 
do it.”’ 

“So have I. 
here ?”” 

Tobias smoked for some minutes in silence; 
then he shook his head and observed, ‘‘ ‘No one 


But what could she be doing out 


I’ve seen her | 


| knows where the hare goes,’ said the man, when 
| he put his trap on the roof.” 
He sat watching the strange boat with a mysti- 


fied air, and Ingomar saw that there was some- | 


| thing that puzzled him. 

| Pretty reckless sailing that!’ he remarked, 

jas the Penguin rounded the point of the island. 

| “Look how she runs up into the wind.” 

The Twin Islands which rise out of the Arctic 

| Ocean are two enormous rocks that rest on a 
common foundation, split in two, as it were, by 

| the raging surf, which beats forever with a thun- 
dering roar against their base. The one known 

| as the Reindeer Island has some scant vegetation 


THE 


WIND BLEW HER YELI 


| on the sheltered side, particularly reindeer moss, 


|and a kind of delicious berries called mutter, 
which 


are so much liked that people travel long 
distances to taste them. 

The Horn Island—for so the other twin is 
| named—points two black, 


threatening crags 


against the sky, and is the home of thousands of | 


birds, which cover every inch of the rock on the 
seaward side. 

There the great auks and the puffins sit in long, 
regular rows, like soldiers on parade, looking as 
grave as judges; the gulls fight for dear life to 
gain possession of an exposed ledge of the cliff 
{upon which petrels and surf-seaters have en- 
croached; the black cormorants, those feathered 
thieves, sit calmly watching the sea, and when- 
ever a gull or an auk has caught a fish, they 

| pounce upon her, and with angry screams and 

| blows tear the booty out of her bill. Nay, if she 
has swallowed it, they often compel her to gulp it 

| up again. 

At the base of the crags the eider-ducks have 
their nests, and for miles the sea is thickly cov- 
ered with their downy brood, taking their first 

| swimming lessons. ‘They are so tame that they 

| scarcely move out of the way if you try to catch 
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| them. They seem to be aware that the law pro- 
| tects them, and that there is a fine imposed upon 
| him who does them harm. 

Between the two crags which the birds occupy 
there is a natural entrance, like a portal, into the 
interior of the island. Here, you would suppose, 
in this wide, sheltered space, nature has provided 
a most desirable and delightful breeding-place 
for the feathered hosts that make their living out 
of the sea. 

But, strange to say, not a bird is to be seen. 
The bare, black rocks do not support a single 
inest. While a desperate fight is going on for 
levery inch of the exposed crag on the seaward 
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HAIR ABOUT HER FACK. 
side, and blood is shed and the heavens are filled 
with the noise of the combat, here neither gull 
nor auk nor cormorant seeks a refuge, and the 
| tumult of wing-beats and screams is dimly heard 
through the roar of the surf, softened by the dis- 
| tance. 

It is, of course, no art to kill a hundred birds 
or more where the multitude is so great that 
every shot fired at random must bring down a 
dozen. The first shot Ingomar fired produced 
such an ear-splitting din that he was loath to fire 


another. It was as if he had conjured up a snow- 
storm of white-winged living and screaming 
things. 


He had picked out a beautiful specimen of a 
great auk, which by means of the boat-hook he 
fished out of the surf. A second and a third shot 
brought down aroyal penguin ard a burgomaster 
gull, which, on account of their size and rarity, 
are much prized by collectors. 

He had managed to land in a little sheltered 
cove on the southwestern side of the island, but 


tinding no safe anchorage, had left Tobias in the | 


boat. Having killed as many birds as he needed 
to stuff, he began to climb the slippery rocks, the 
ledges of which were so densely covered with 


nests that he could scarcely move without treading 
on eggs or hatching birds. 

It seemed to him all of a sudden that he heard 
through the screams of the gulls a human voice 
calling his name. He supposed at first that he 
g, for it was not the voice of 
Tobias, and moreover Tobias was cruising about 
| the island with a trolling line, wishing to utilize the 

time until his master should wish to return. 
| Ingomar seated himself on a ledge of the rock 
and listened. 

Yes, there could be no doubt of it. Some one 
was calling him. Before answering he climbed 
around the crag to a place where he had a view 
of the cove, and there, to his amazement, he saw 
the Penguin, and Ragna standing in the prow 
with a rope in her hand. 

“Look out!’’ he shouted. 
there !”” 

Leaping with the aid of the boat-hook from 
rock to rock, he made a tremendous commotion 
among the birds, but reached in a few minutes 
the cove. 

‘‘Here,”’ she cried, ‘catch the rope!’’ 

“But you can’t land here,’’? he was about to 
answer, but before he could utter the words he 
had the rope about his neck, and had no choice 
but to haul her in. He would have protested 
once more, when Ragna put her hands on his 
shoulders and leaped out upon the stones. 

But he knew that when Ragna made up her 
mind to do a thing, it was of no use to protest 
against it. He therefore waded out into the 
water and anchored the Penguin as safely as the 
circumstances permitted. 

‘But tell me now,” he began, when he stood, 
dripping and wet, at her side, ‘“‘what does this 
mean ?”’ 

“T can’t hear my own voice here,’’ she shouted, 
“those birds make such an awful racket! Let us 
go in through this gate; perhaps it is quieter in- 
side.” 

He 
rocky 
about 
ment. 

“Tngomar,”’ she said, as soon as the noise sub- 
sided, ‘“‘I want you to go away from here.”’ 

“Go away from where ?”’ he queried, in aston- 
ishment. 

“From Vardée—from your home.” 

“But why—why should I go away ?” 

“Do you remember what you once said to me? 
You said you were going to be a great man here 
at home. You will never be anything but what 
vou are now.” 

“You wait and see.”’ 

They were now within the great rocky hall. 
The black walls rose on all sides with their 
jagged outline against the sky; the floor, though 
uneven, was almost smooth, as if worn in past 
ages by the action of the waves. There was a 
muffled roar in the air as of a mighty wind far 
away, but they could talk easily without raising 
their voices. 

The girl paused for a moment, and stared as if 
startled at the wild and lonesome aspect of the 
place. Then she seated herself on a boulder, 
while Ingomar flung the birds he had shot on the 
ground, and placed himself in front of her, lean- 
ing upon his gun. 

There was something almost imploring in the 
way she glanced up into bis face, and the thought 
flashed through his brain that she must have 
some very weighty reason for wishing him to leave 
home, since she had come so far to give him tiie 
warning. 

‘Don’t beat about the bush, Ragna,”’ he said, 
returning her earnest look, **you have some other 
reason for wishing me to go.”” 

“Well, what if I have ?’’ 
lutely. She blushed, however, in spite of herself, 
and looked away in confusion. ‘I wish you 
hadn't hurt Sophus,”’ she murmured, struggling 
with her tears; ‘it is that which has made all the 

| mischief, and what makes me so miserable is that 
it was I who brought it all on you.” 

“You? How so?” 

“T advised you to see fatherabout your inven- 
tion, and he promised me to lend you the money, 
if you could satisfy him that it was worth any- 

| thing ; and I was so happy about it!” 

‘Well, but you see, I didn’t satisfy him.” 

“Oh, I don’t understand it at all!’’ cried the 

| girl, giving free vent to her grief; “but if you 
hadn’t gone to see father, you wouldn’t have met 

| Sophus, and I shouldn’t be so unhappy as T am.”’ 


| must be dreamin 








“You can’t anchor 


” 


followed her wonderingly through the 
portal. The wind blew her yellow hair 
her face, and her eyes shone with excite- 


’ 


she answered, reso- 








58 


“Then it is on your father’s account you want | 
me to leave ?”’ 

She bowed her head, covered her face with her 
hands, and wept piteously. ‘I only tell you this— | 
that you must go—Ingomar,” she pleaded. 

“Then tell me why.” 

‘“‘Well—well—”’ she raised her head, and wiped 
away her tears with her handkerchief, ‘but why 
must you compel me to say it ?”’ 

“Because I must know it. 
not go.”” 

«“Well—my father—he hates you, Ingomar. I 
know—both he and Sophus—mean to do you 
harm.” | 

“And is that the reason you came to see me | 
here ?”” 

“Yes; I couldn’t see you in town.” 

*“*How do they mean to harm me ?”’ 
“That I don’t know, for they don’t quite trust 
me. But it is so hard, Ingomar, to hear them | 
talk of you as they do. You have always been | 
so good to me, and I can’t bear to hear any one | 
speak ill of you.” 


Otherwise I shall 


| began to grow impatient. 
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stood still as a mouse. Whoever the intruder | might easily call to his aid some one who could | wall, made a rush for the door. He gained it without 


| was, he should not escape him. 


Ragna’s warning occurred to him and for a 
moment his blood ran cold. But who would have 
expected to find him here at this hour? No, it 
was not to do him bodily harm that this nocturnal 
visitor was abroad. He could scarely guess any 
other purpose, and he was too excited, for the 
moment, to be ingenious at guessing. 

For five, ten, nay fifteen minutes he stood there 
in the dark, pressed up against the wall. He 
Was it likely that the 
intruder could have escaped through the window ? 


| That, to be sure, was not improbable. 


The boy felt himself growing hot at the thought 
of such a possibility. He could endure his un- 
certainty no longer. He took one, two, three 
steps—and the rickety old stairs creaked horribly 
under his weight. 

He was within two steps of the top, when sud- 
denly the door was torn open, and a figure dashed 
plumb against him, knocked him over, so that he 
tumbled down the whole length of the stairs, and 


| decipher the chemical riddle, and so discover his 
| secret. 


HsaLMAR HJyortTH BOYESEN. 
(To be continued.) 
+r 
CONTENTED. 
He gains the most who striveth most 
The goal of truth to see, 
But happiness is only his 
That will contented be. 
Gospel Banner. 


—Franklin F. Buckner. 
in aa 








For the Companion. 


HEZEKIAH’S MISTAKE. 


The short winter day was drawing to a close, and 
the fire on the wide hearth at the north end of the 
little log school-house, where Eben Watson reigned 
supreme, burned low. 

“Hezekiah Griggs,” said the master, looking over 
| his glasses in a way that gave him the appearance of 
| having four eyes instead of two, “stop whittlin’ the 
desk and take that gum out of your mouth, and then 
| go and bring in some wood.” 

The person addressed turned away his admiring 








She looked up at him with a sweet, tearful| then darted out of sight across the court-yard gaze from the capital G at which he had been indus- 


smile, which was so appealing that he could not 
help smiling in return, though he was anything | 
but joyous. 

‘‘Ragna,”’ he said, ‘‘I should like to follow your | 
advice, but I cannot. I love this place, I have | 
spent all my life here; and if it comes to that— | 
no one can drive me away, I am not afraid of any- | 
body.”’ 

“Oh, you don’t know what you are saying 
she cried. ‘You are a boy—and my father—oh, 
you don’t know him! He is very rich and very— 
powerful !”* 

She continued to plead with him for a long | 
while, appealing now to his ambition and the} 
brilliant chances of success which the great 
world offered him, if he would but reach out | 
his hand and seize them. To him departure at | 
this time appeared like flight from an enemy; | 
and against such an appearance his manly pride 
rebelled. 

Seeing that she could accomplish nothing by | 
her entreaties, Ragna took her leave, and he | 
helped her into her boat, pulled up the anchor for 
her, and stood knee-deep in the water watching | 
with admiration her clever seamanship. 

How prompt, how agile and deft she was in all 
her turns and movements! Now she ran up her 
sail, just at the right moment, turned the tiller, 
and scudded away over the sea, through the 
swarms of screaming birds, and was soon out of | 
sight. 

Ingomar fired a shot as a signal to Tobias to lay 
to. He was so much stirred by what he had 
heard that he had lost all taste for further sport. 
They ate their luncheon in silence, and after some | 
more trolling for cod, turned the prow homeward. 
But as ill luck would have it, the wind fell off, 
and for more than four hours the sail hung slack 


” 





| 


| his ambition and his hopes of success! 


and into the street. 

By the time Ingomar had picked himself up, it 
would have been hopeless to look for the fugitive. 
A fine, drizzling rain was falling, and it was 
quite dusky. There were a hundred hiding- 
places in the sea booths and rigging lofts and 
among the innumerable barrels that were piled 
about the wharves. 

Ingomar stood for some minutes in the stable- 
door and gazed out into the twilight. His shoul- 
der, which was badly bruised, pained him, and 
he had a big bump on his forehead, which had 
been struck in the fall. 

But it was not this which occupied his thought. 
Who could this midnight visitor have been, and 
what could have been his object in breaking into 
the workshop? An ordinary thief would have 
known better than to break in where there was 
nothing to steal. 

And there was nothing in that shop which would 
be of value to anybody—except—except—the har- 
poon gun! 

Ingomar turned about and darted up the stairs 
like a shot. He felt dizzy. The blood throbbed 
in his ears. The harpoon gun—his invention— 
the child of his sorrow—which he loved above all 
other things—upon which he had expended his 
best thought and energy—about which revolved 
Reeling 
across the floor, like a drunken man, he fumbled 
above the chimney for the matchsafe, struck a 
light and rushed with a wild fear in his eyes 
toward the turning-bench. 

The match went out; and with tremulous hands 
he struck another. He took his time now, lighted 
a candle, and stood for a while staring into the 
flame, bracing himself as for a blow. 


He had doubt no longer, and as he slowly | 


| triously laboring during the last half-hour, hastily 
slipped his knife into his capacious trousers’ pocket, 

and mentally resolving to make the other letters of 
| his name the next morning, rose and moved slowly 
| toward the door. 

A big, awkward, shambling boy was Hezekiah 
Griggs, with plenty of brains and very little upon 
which to exercise them. He had studied the reader 
and the speller and the grammar till he knew them 
by heart. He had gone through the arithmetic, and 
had at length graduated into the history class, much 
to his own satisfaction and greatly to the joy of 
Grandfather Griggs, with whom he lived. 

Having thus nearly completed the circle of pre- 
scribed studies, Hezekiah found time hang rather 
heavy on his hands, and occasionally varied the 
monotony of school life by some ingenious plan of 
amusement particularly trying to the master. 

Hezekiah made his way to the woodpile, and 
shortly afterward returned bearing an enormous 


with icicles, which he intended distributing among 
the little boys on the back forms. 

But his benevolent designs were frustrated by the 
ever-vigilant master, and ere he could reach his seat 
the command was given, “History class stand up.” 

Hezekiah was startled. He remembered suddenly 
that he had not learned his lesson, that the book was 
lost, and that instead of looking for it, he had occu- 
pied himself otherwise. 

There was a grim smile on the face of the stern 
preceptor as he noted the consternation depicted on 
the face of his pupil, but he said nothing. Hezekiah 
took his place in the history class. The master ran 
his eyes along the line, opened the history, adjusted 
his spectacles so that he could look through them at 
the book and over them at his class, and began : 

“Eli Hanscom, who built Fort Necessity?” 

“Washington, sir.” 

“Quite right. Now Jane Parker will tell me why 
Washington built Fort Necessity.” 

Jane hesitated, and finally decided that it was a 
| case of necessity. 


armful of wood, and having both his pockets filled | 


| opposition, and before the astonished master had 
time to recover from his surprise was racing along the 
highway toward home. 

Into the big, roomy kitchen, where Grandfather 
Griggs himself sat in a great arm-chair conning the 
Weekly News, with Grandmother Griggs close by 
paring apples, he dashed like a runaway engine. 

“Why, Hezekiah!” exclaimed the good old woman, 
looking somewhat startled. “A body’d think you’d 
been fired from a cannon by the way you come flyin’ 
in! What’s happened?” 

Hezekiah sat down and began to explain. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve run away from 
school!” said the old man, when the boy had reached 
the most interesting part of his narrative. “O Heze- 
kiah!” 

The exclamation was full of sorrowful surprise, 
and Hezekiah’s eyes fell. 

“I’m not going back to school any more,” he said, 
doggedly. 

He did not dare look up, for he knew the old man 
had set his heart upon his becoming an educated man, 
and he expected him to be very angry; but grand- 
father took off his glasses, wiped them, and said: 

“Well, Hezekiah, we won’t talk about it to-night. 
You’d best go to the barn and ‘thrash’ pease till 
supper-time, and we’ll settle this matter about the 
school to-morrow.”’ 

Hezekiah obeyed. He went about till dark looking 
triumphant. Staying away from school was next 
thing to beating the master. He slept well, and arose 
firm in his determination not to return to school. 
When his grandfather called him aside after break- 
fast, and tried to convince him that he was wrong, 
Hezekiah was still resolute. 

“Well, Hezekiah,” the old man said at last, “since 
your mind’s made up, there’s no use of urging you 
further. I’d been glad enough if you’d have gone, 
and if you’d have stuck to it I wouldn’t have minded 
a year or two at college to finish off with. As it is, 
you’ll have to earn your living in some other way, 
and I suppose the sooner you set about it the better.” 

“I’m willing to work, grandfather,” Hezekiah said, 
in some surprise. 

“Yes, I know, and I shouldn’t wonder if Silas 
Jones would give you a job for a month or two. He 
| was saying he’d like to get a boy to do chores, and 
| although you aint much used to work if you get round 
spry you might suit him.” 

“Grandfather —” 

“Or,” continued the old man, “if you’d just as soon 
thresh pease I’ll hire you myself. I'll give you every 
tenth bushel and you can pay me a dollar and a half a 
week for your board. What do you say to that?” 

“Just as you like, grandfather.” 

“Very well! Then we’ll call it a bargain, and 
when you’re through with that maybe something else 
| will turn up, and if you should be out of a job why 
| your little room will be ready for you, and I won’t 
| charge a cent more than a dollar and a half a week, 
seein’ it’s you, Hezekiah.” 
| Hezekiah was disagreeably surprised at the turn 
affairs had taken. It had never occurred to him that 
| his grandfather, who had cared for him ever since 
| he was left a helpless little orphan ten years before, 
would cast him off simply because he had tried to 
| thrash the master and wouldn’t go to school. 

But he started for the barn, trying very hard to 
| look as if things were turning out exactly as he had 














and they made no headway against the tide, which | turned about, he was prepared for what he saw. | 
was running out. | The harpoon gun was gone! The drawer of the 
The sun lost its brightness as it sank toward the | table, where he kept his chemical formulx and the 


. | expected they would. He even managed to whistle 
“Just so,” said the master, with a bland smile. | faintly as he passed the window, through which he 
“Hezekiah Griggs, why was it a case of necessity?” | felt certain his grandfather was regarding him, but 





sea and grew fiery red. A purplish mist hovered | results of his experiments, had been broken open 
along the horizor, and the Twin Isles, as they | and every bit of paper it contained had been | 


Hezekiah could not tell. He had the good sense | the last melancholy note died away long before he 
not to attempt to tell what he didn’t know, and stood | reached the barn. 


in mute dejection while the master regarded him with | 


lifted their frowning brows above the ocean, | 
looked as if they had been steeped in blood. | 
Gradually the flaming splendor spread over the | 
whole sky, and land and water swam in a crimson | 
glow. 

As the night approached the colors grew deeper 
and more wildly intense; and strange it was to 
see the screaming swarm of birds, deluded by the | 
light, dive, swim and fly with the rosy flush of 
the midnight sun upon their wings. 

It was not until the last bit of provisions in the 
basket had been eaten, that the sail of the Black | 
Swan began to flap and then suddenly bulged out. 
You could see the wind approaching like a track 
of flame across the waters, and they hailed it | 
with shouts of joy, after their long and tedious 
drifting. 

It was about one o'clock in the morning when 
they reached Vardée, and it was none too soon. 
For the wind had increased to a storm, the sky | 
darkened, and the sun vanished behind a black 
veil of cloud. 

Wearily they trudged up through the deserted 
streets, Tobias carrying the killed birds, and 
Ingomar the rifles and hunting gear. At Mr. 
Vaug’s front door they separated, with a promise | 
to meet on the morrow. For the tourist season 
was now at its height. If any money was to be | 
realized from the birds, they would have to be | 








carried away. 

The thief had worked at his leisure, evidently 
believing he was safe from interruption, and had 
made thorough work of it. 

Ingomar stood pale and still, with the candle in 
his hands, gazing at the ruin of his hopes. He 
scarcely dared to think. 





| a look of mingled disapprobation and triumph. 

| Next boy.” 

| The next boy was able to explain the matter satis- 
| factorily. 


and the “next boy” obeyed, while Hezekiah, con- 
science-stricken and remorseful, slipped into his com- 
| panion’s place a foot nearer to the open fireplace. 


“Go up,” said the master, in very distinct tones, | 


Hezekiah never knew before that his grandfather 
| Bas harvested so many pease. There they were, 
| brown and crisp and inviting, piled in rough, uneven 
| masses to the top of either mow, and stowed away on 
| the beams above him. 

| The boy tossed down a great heap into the middle 
| of the threshing-floor, picked up his flail and began 
| Cpevations. But it was of no use to try to make 


| himself believe that he liked to thresh pease. 


It was all over with him. His invention, upon | _The master continued his questions till he reached| He tried to buoy himself up with the thought that 


which he had staked his all, was in the hands of 
another—and in the hands of one who would not 
hesitate to realize whatever profit there was in it. 
For though he had had no glimpse of the thief, 
he knew as well as if he had seen him, that it 


the foot of the class, and then, returning to the start- 
| ing-point, repeated the performance. This was done 

many times, and on each occasion Hezekiah failed 
ingloriously, while every fresh remove brought him 
nearer to the glowing fire. 
| 


He was growing decidedly uncomfortable. He 


he was earning money, but long before night even this 
hope failed him, as he began to realize that unless he 

| got along considerably faster than he was then doing 

| he would barely earn his board. 

| He kept steadily at his task for a week, and then 
cleaned up and measured what he had threshed,— 


was either Prebensen or some one whom he had | knew well what an unprepared lesson meant, for in| exactly forty bushels,—of which his share, of course, 


employed. 

He could have wept; but his grief was too 
bitter for tears. A burning indignation, a con- 
suming wrath took possession of him. 
hoped to forge a weapon by means of which his 
father should again rise to his former position, 
and the family recover its lost eminence. And 
now that weapon was actually in his enemy’s 
hand, and would be used to crush and utterly 
annihilate his father. 

While these bitter reflections filled his mind, 
Ingomar’s glance fell by chance upon the little 
shelf above the chimney. 

Suddenly his face brightened. 
with a new hope. 


His eyes dilated 
To ward off the shock of 


He had | 





stuffed and mounted at once. And for the rougher another disappointment, he advanced slowly— 
part of this work the aid of Tobias was almost | cautiously; put his hand on a little box on the 
indispensable. | shelf and took it down. 

Not wishing to arouse his father, who was a | Panting with emotion he stood gazing at the 
poor sleeper, Ingomar determined to spend the little black and coppery red balls it contained. 
night in his workshop, where he had a sofa and | They were bombs,—half a dozen in all,—the only 
some pillows. For, as he had expected to be| ones he had made. 
home at a much earlier hour, he had not thought He remembered now having taken them out of 
of taking a latch-key. | the drawer the day before, and neglected to put 

Picking up his birds, which were very heavy, | them back. And by this accident he had saved 
he crossed the court-yard, entered the stable, and | his secret. By being left with no effort at con- 
fumbled his way up the stairs. | cealment, they had escaped the attention of the 

It seemed to him suddenly that he saw a flash | thief. 
of light through the key-hole; and heard the 
creaking of boots and the tread of wary footsteps. | might enable him to solve the riddle was the 
What could it be? His heart stood still and his| papers recording the results of the chemical 
breath stuck in his throat. |experiments. If he possessed the knowledge to 

There could be no doubt of it! There was some | read them, he might learn how to make the 
one above in his workshop. The light had been | bombs. But this knowledge Ingomar knew Pre- 
quickly blown out; but he could hear a faint | bensen did not possess. 
sound as of hands groping for the door. Ingomar| There was, however, yet a possibility which 
pressed himself tightly against the wall, and | 





The only thing Prebensen had secured which | 


| those days no weak leniency was shown to delin- 
| quents. To be sure, this was the first recitation 
Hezekiah had missed during the term, but was not 
that an aggravation of the offence? Since he had 
managed so long without failing, why fail at all? 
Hezekiah was aware that as soon as the class was 
dismissed he would receive a not altogether unmerited 
flogging. He was perspiring at every pore. The 
icicles with which he had meant to refresh the thirsty 
occupants of the back seats melted in the intense 
heat, and a tiny stream of icy water trickled slowly 
from the extremity of either pocket, and formed a 
miniature pool in the bottom of each cowhide boot. 
The young offender was growing desperate, and 
when at last the master, having dismissed the other 
members of the history class, turned to him with the 
command, ‘‘Take off your coat, sir!” the boy stepped 
forward and obeyed with a feeling of actual relief. 
“Your conduct has been most reprehensible, sir!” 


ing the strength of his ruler, while thirty pairs of 
eyes gazed spellbound, and awful silence reigned. 

“Most reprehensible, sir!” he repeated, and the 
ruler fell with a thwack which sent the blood tingling 
through every vein in the culprit’s body. 

Hezekiah never knew exactly what happened after 
that. He remembered that an insane desire for ven- 
geance overcame him. He wanted to thrash the 
master, to thrash the whole school. Before the 
weapon could descend a second time, he sprang at his 
assailant with clenched fists and blazing eyes. ‘ 

There was a moment of breathless silence while the 
| angry master collared his refractory pupil and shook 
him as a terrier shakes a rat. Then the flat-sided 
ruler was once more brought into active play upon 
the back of Hezekiah Griggs. 
| “Now, sir,” said the master, when at length, becom- 

ing weary of such severe exertion, he relaxed his 
| hold on Hezekiah’s coat-collar, “take your seat and 
| learn your history !” 

Heedless of the command, the boy seized his 





| filled Ingomar with apprehension. The consul | jacket, and snatching his cap from its peg on the! 


said the master, pushing up his coat-sleeve and test- | 


was four bushels. Pease were worth sixty cents a 
| bushel; accordingly, he had earned two dollars and 
| forty cents. After paying his board he would have 

ninety cents left,—an average of fifteen cents a day. 

It was discouraging. Grandfather Griggs said not 

a word, but the boy knew well that if he would only 

acknowledge himself in the wrong and promise to go 


his grandfather’s heart and home was ready for him. 

But pride would not permit him to yield, and all 
through the short December days, and the first month 
of the new year, the regular clip clap of the flail was 
heard without intermission, and the heap of pease 
in the granary grew and grew till it amounted to 
two hundred and fifty bushels. 

Hezekiah had almost completed his task and was 
rejoicing to think that he and the flail, which, in spite 
of their long-standing fellowship, he cordially hated, 

| were about to part company. 

A boy is something like a colt. Nothing is so well 

| calculated to drive the nonsense out of his head and 
| make him trustworthy, as a little regular work. Hez- 

ekiah did not know this, but he was quite conscious 
| that he did not feel as he had felt six weeks before. 

He had been doing some hard thinking while 
engaged in swinging the flail, and had begun to see 
that he was not altogether the fine fellow he had 
always imagined himself to be. 

He had worked harder at this job of threshing 
pease than he had ever done at anything before, and 
yet his earnings were barely sufficient to board and 
clothe him while thus engaged. He thought the mat- 
ter over and came to the conclusion that he owed his 
grandfather something for all those years of helpless 
childhood, wherein the old man’s love and care had 
been watchful and unremitting. 

Hezekiah had a conscience. It was like every 
ether boy’s conscience, full of contradictions and 
absurdities, but for all that it pointed out that the 
least he could render to his grandfather for all his 
kindness, was a willing obedience. 

He made up his mind that he would do it, and as 


back to school and obey the master, the old place in 
| 
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he wielded the flail above the last ‘flooring’ he was | 


bravely resolving to tell his grandfather all that was 
in his heart. So deeply engrossed was he in ponder- 
ing over this good resolution, that he did not observe 
a dark shadow, which fell between him and the sun- 
light that streamed through the open door, till a voice 
said: 

“Well, Hezekiah, you’re just about done, I see.” 

The boy looked up and saw the benevolent face of 
his good grandfather smiling down upon him. 

“You’ve done well—very well,” continued the old 
man, approvingly. ‘I’d no idea that you would keep 
at it till they were all finished. I believe there’s the 
makin’ of aman in you after all, Hezekiah. What 
were you thinkin’ of goin’ at next?” 

The blood rushed to the boy’s forehead and his 
heart beat wildly, but he managed to say, “I’m a 
mean sneak, grandfather, but if you’d just as soon, I 
believe I’ll go back to school.” 

“All right,’’ returned the old man, calmly, “I’d 
just as lief.” 

And so, after all, things turned out very much as 
Grandfather Griggs had intended they should. 
kiah went back to school, took his whipping for run- 
ning away, finished his course in the history class, 
and in due time went to college. 

He became a prosperous city physician, and still 
lives to tell his grandchildren of the fun they used to 
have in the little log school-house years ago, and they 
often laugh together over the mistake he made the 
time he undertook to thrash the master. 

SARAH LONGHURST. 





+Or 


Heze- | 


| said, gravely. 
Pathe. to grow angry at what I considered the 
| impertinent attention of which I was the object. 
“What might your name be?” 
“It might be Smith,” I replied, derisively. 

“And where might you be from?” 
| China.” 
| “Where did you get that horse you’re riding?” 
“Stole him, of course!” sarcastically. 
“Reckon you did; but you are pretty cheeky to 


acknowledge it. I’m the sheriff of this county, and | 


I'll have to ask you to come with me.” 
| “Come with you? Where? 
| “I mean Dll have to arrest you till this matter is 
| settled.” 

“Arrest me! 
taken aback. 
“Till you can prove how you came by that horse.” 
“What do you mean? You don’t take me for a 
| horse-thief, do you?” 

“That’s just it, so come along!” 

“Pshaw!” broke in another of the 
“What’s the use talking? Haint he split on himself 
and ’knowledged he stole the hoss?” 

“But, gentlemen,” I spoke up, alarmed, for matters 
| seemed to be growing serious, “it’s all a mistake. 

The horse is mine, or at least my brother’s.” 
| Mebbe your brother’s name is Smith, too?” queried 
one of the committee, grimly sarcastic. 
| The way of it is just this,” broke in the sheriff. 
“One of these horses you have here, I think, is John 


What matter?” I gasped, thoroughly 





| Perey’s riding horse, and when I was over on the 
| Mancos about a week ago he told me he’d been 
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TAKEN FOR A HORSE-THIEF. | 


While we were in camp at Lost Caiion, Colorado, 
we were greatly disturbed one morning by the discov- | 
ery that “Rob,” my brother John’s favorite riding 
horse, was missing. My brother, I should perhaps ex- 
plain, was superintendent of a railway survey party 
which had been in the West for several seasons. I had 
but recently joined the party. 

The other animals of our little train were on hand, as 
usual, but this fine horse, which, every morning, as 
regularly as the sun rose, came whinnying to the camp- 
fire for his accustomed treat of cold biscuit which John 
never failed to have laid by for him, was absent. 

A careful search of the ground where the horses had 
been grazing led to the finding of several suspicious 
signs. First, there was the track of ashod horse, whereas 
all of ours were unshod; secondly, a half-masticated quid 
of tobacco, still moist, an article which none of us used 
in that form except “Old Joe,” and he had not been in 
that part of the caiion for several days; and thirdly, 
some shreds of woollen yarn hanging on a grease-wood 
bush, such as might have been torn away from a saddle 
blanket. 

We followed the trail of the shod horse for a mile or 
two up on the mesa, in the direction of the ranches on the 
Mancos, but there we lost it. 

Returning to the camp, John saddled one of the other 
horses and rode over to the Mancos to make inquiries of 
the ranchers there, but returned without having learned 
anything either of the horse or of the thief. We were all 
satisfied that the horse had been stolen, and all, especially 
John, were angry. To steal a horse in that country, where 
a man’s comfort and often his life depends upon his 
being well mounted, is considered a capital crime. Had 
the thief fallen into our hands, he would have met with 
but little mercy. 

But the third morning after Rob’s disappearance we 
heard his familiar whinny as he led up the band, as 
usual, for his morning ration. Though, as John used to 
say, he could do “everything but talk,’ we could never 
find out where he had been during his three days’ 
absence, or how he had managed to get back. 

About a week afterward it became necessary for John 
to go to Animas City to replenish our stock of food; but 
on the evening before he was to start, in driving up the 
horses, “Brimstone,” a vicious bronco, aimed a kick at 
him which, striking the knee, so disabled him that he 
could not sit in the saddle without great discomfort, and 
it was decided that I should make the trip in his place. 

I was a stranger in that country, as I have said, but the 
trail was an easy one to follow, and I started early in 
the morning, riding ‘“‘Rob” and leading one of the other 
horses upon which to pack back the supplies. 

John had a fine, new aparejo, or pack saddle, in 
Animas, which I was to get and use on the return 
journey, so I took none with me. I was to stop at 
Parrott City over night, ride down to Animas, make 
my purchases, return to Parrott, stay there the second 
night, and then return to camp. 

I reached Parrott, and as I rode down the one 
street of the city, I noticed that I seemed to be an 
object of interest to every one I met—all men, for 


olen —” 
“Yes,” I interrupted, eagerly, ‘“‘so he was, but he 


came home the next day.” 


“That’s too thin!’ growled one of the others, while 





“STRANGER, ’'D LIKE TO ASK YOU A FEW QUESTIONS.” 


the sheriff went on: “And I promised to keep a 
lookout fer him. You may be his brother, as you 
sa 


“All right, drive on!” I answered, curtly, for I was | 


What do you mean?” | rope! 


committee. | 


| 





y,” he added, doubtfully, “but ’'ve known him for 


ten years, and never knew he had a brother. Besides, 
you and he don’t favor each other very much.” 

That was true; two brothers were never probably 
more unlike in personal appearance than John and I. 





there was not a woman or child at that time in the 
place, except the old French landlady of the ‘‘Miner’s 
Rest.” 

Every one whom I met would stop, look at me, 
then at the horses, and, turning, gaze after me as I 
kept on toward the hotel. They began to collect in 
groups, and to follow me as I rode along. 

Why I should thus be the “cynosure of every eye” 
I could not at first imagine. I was neither so hand- 
some nor so ugly as to attract especial attention, and 
surely the presence of a stranger was not so uncom- 
mon a thing in that part of the country as thus to 
excite a whole community. 

Finally I decided that it must be the horses, for 
both “Rob” and “Witch” were fine animals, and I 
knew that every man in that section was interested 
in a good horse. By the time I had put up my beasts 
and ordered supper there were at least a dozen men 
collected at the hotel, looking at and evidently talking 
about me. 

While I was at the table I could see them peering 
in at the window and open door, and I began to feel 
somewhat annoyed by their uncivil curiosity, so differ- 
ent from anything I had before met with in the West. 

By the time I had finished and sauntered out to the 
porch, the crowd had increased to the number of at 
least thirty, and I seemed to detect a threatening air 
in their muttered talk and sidelong glances at me. 


As I sat down in one of the battered chairs, the | 


crowd, as by common consent, massed together at the 


He was of medium height, massively built, with coal- 
black hair and eyes. I was tall, slender, and very 
decidedly blond. 

“But I tell you I am his brother!” I answered, 
energetically. 

“Haven’t you got anything about you that will 
prove it?” 

I searched my pockets thoroughly, but I could not 
find a scrap of anything to prove my personal iden- 
tity. 
myself, I had left in my other coat. The crowd, which 
by this time had surged up the steps, began to growl 
ominously. 

The sheriff went on: “If you are Percy’s brother, 
what are you doing over here? 
camped on Lost Cafion, and was going to leave for 
Montezuma Valley in a few days.” 








“So we are, and I am on my way to Animas to get | 


| some provisions before we move.” 

| - “How are ye goin’ to git it over?” asked one of the 
| crowd. 

| “Pack it on the other horse.” 

“Ye haint got no pack saddle, and even ef ye be a 
| tenderfoot, ye ought to know ye can’t pack grub ona 
| bareback hoss.’”’ 

“But John has an aparejo in Animas, and I am 
going to get it.” 

*“Whar’s the happy-rayo at?” 

Just then, when I needed it most, my treacherous 
| memory played me false. For the life of me—and it 


foot of the steps leading up to the porch, and what | began to look as if it were for my life, indeed—I 
seemed to be a committee of investigation detached | could not remember the name of the man in whose 
itself from the rest, and came up to where I sat. | care the aparejo was left. The crowd watched me 
The foremost, a small, quiet man, with a grizzled | with lowering looks, and the growls, meanwhile, were 
beard and acool gray eye, drew near and addressed me. | becoming more ominous than ever. 


“Stranger, I’d like to ask you a few questions,” he | Another investigator spoke up: “Where did ye get 


| that hoss ye’re leading?” 
| *She’s John’s, too.” 

“Bought her mighty lately, then. Didn’t have her 
last summer when I saw him in Silverton.” 

As I did not know when John had bought the mare, 
I could say nothing. 

“Boys,” went on the other, “I’m blamed ef I don’t 
b’lieve that’s the mar’ was stole from Jim Pate at 
Hermosa a couple 0’ months ago.” 

“Didn’t he say it was a bay filly, four year old, with 
a white star in her forrid?” 

“That’s so! That’s the critter! He’s stole ’em 
both! Hang him! hang the hoss-thief! Fetch a 
Stretch his neck fer him!” were some of the 

cries that broke from the crowd, and a rush was made 
| in my direction. 
The sheriff had been standing quietly by, while this 
colloquy was going forward. 
| flash, he caught me by the arm, with a grip of steel, 
whirled me behind him, and the long barrel of his 
revolver was levelled in the face of the angry mob. 

‘None of that, boys,’”’ he said, coolly. 
ing here, please.” 

“But he’s a_ horse - thief!” 
crowd. 

‘Maybe he is, though I don’t more than half believe 
it. But even if he is, I’m the sheriff of the county 
and it’s my place to see he has a fair trial. 
now, boys, I don’t want any fuss, but—you—can’t 
have—this—man !”’ and each word fell with a slow, 





“No hang- 


yelled some in the 


ringing determination in the accent, which showed | 


the mettle of the man. The crowd evidently knew 


5 . | 
that he was determined, for no one stirred, and there | 


But now, quick as a | 


Come, | 
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| attempt at escape on my part. We soon reached his 
| cabin. As we entered it he said: 

“Hold on, I’ve got a better idea than that gulch 
| business. I say, Jim!” and a boy about sixteen 
years old made his appearance, whom I afterward 
found to be his son. 

“Jim, go and saddle old Dick and ride up the 
Mancos trail. If anybody sees you, tell him you are 
going up to the saw-mill to see Nellie. 
there sometimes, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ the lad answered, with a blush. 

“Well, when you come to the old Ute trail turn off, 
and it’ll lead you into the Animas road, just below 
the ford. Hitch Dick there and slip up the creek to 
the hotel. Tell Mam Frenchy I sent you after the 
two horses this man left there. Take ’em down the 
| creek to the ford, and we’ll meet you there.” 

Jim departed; and Lee said to me, ‘We'll slip out 
of the back door and into the brush and make for the 
ford. Wait till I strike a light, so if anybody’s 
watching they’ll think we are here.” 
| The lamp lighted, we stole out at the back door and 
) in a minute were safely hidden in the brush which 
clothed the mountain side. Striking into a trail that 
led along the side hill, half an hour’s brisk walk 
brought us to the ford, upon the hither side of which 
| we found old Dick hitched to a sapling. 
| After a half hour of waiting, which I improved in 
| Strengthening Lee’s impression that I had told the 
| truth, we heard a clatter of hoofs up the road. Pulling 
| me back into the thick bushes, Lee waited till the rider 





You go 


| or riders were within a hundred yards or so, when he 
gave twice a low, mournful hoot like that of the small 
barred owl. It was answered from the road, and we 


was dead silence for a minute, till some one in the | stepped out, as Jim came clattering up, riding “Rob” 
rear called out: | and leading the mare, both saddled and bridled. 

“What ye feared of? Goin’ ter let one man blut!| “They saw me,” Jim gasped out, breathlessly, 
ye? Makearush. He won’t shoot nobody.” “just as I was getting out of the corral, and hollered 

“Ah, Bob Lowder, is that you? Spoilin’ for a| tome to stop. There was Bob Lowder and big Aleck 

and Caleb Jones and abont a dozen more. I didn’t 
stop, and they fired at me, but they didn’t hit me.” 

“T’ll settle with Bob Lowder for that,’ growled Lee. 

“T knew they would catch me in the brush, so I took 
to the road and came a-whoopin’,” said Jim. ‘I reckon 
they’ve gone fer their horses and will be after us pretty 
quick. They seemed to be just drunk enough to play the 
mischief. There they come now!” as the breeze bore to 
our ears the faint tramp of hoofs from up the road. 

While Jim was talking, Lee had mounted old Dick 
and I had sprung to the saddle of the mare. 

“What kind of a beast is she?” asked Lee, as we 
plunged into the ford. 

“Who, the ‘Witch?’ Fastest horse in the country next 
to Rob here,” said I. 

“Well, old Dick can keep up with the funeral, I guess ;” 
and we climbed the further bank and dashed away at full 
speed. Having ridden about three miles, we pulled up 
and listened. No sound behind. 

“Guess they’ve given it up for a bad job,” said Jim; and 
we rode on at an easier pace. Just as we were entering 
Animas, I happened to remember that I had met, two or 
three months before, in Silverton, the landlord of the 
Animas City hotel, and mentioning this circumstance to 
Lee, I suggested that before he took me to the lockup, 
we should ride around to the hotel and see whether he 
could identify me. 

Lee agreed, and we were soon hammering at the hotel 
door, which was opened by the yawning landlord, half- 
dressed and with a lamp in his hand. 

“Hullo, sheriff! That you? What ye doing here at 
this time o’ night?’’ he drawled out. 

“Do you know this man, Cummings?” asked Lee. 

“TI—ah!—let me see,’ said the sleepy landlord, hold- 
ing up the lamp and peering into my face, while I waited 
anxiously, for I feared, should the test fail, that Lee’s 
confidence in me would be badly shaken. 

““I—no—yes; it’s Mr. Percy, brother of John Percy of 
Silverton.” 

“Sure of it?” 

“Well, John introduced him to me as his brother, and 
I reckon he ought to know.” 

“Yes, I reckon so. Well, Mr. Percy, I’m glad it’s all 
right, and if you are ever taken up again for horse- 
stealing, you can call on me.” 

The matter was explained to the wondering landlord, 
and we all went to bed. The next day, having made my 
purchases, Lee, Jim and I returned to Parrott City, 
where the sheriffs explanation set me all right. I 
afterward became very well acquainted with many of my 
would-be lynchers and had many a joke with them over 

the time when they were so earnestly bent upon 
fight, as usual! If you want the man why don’t you | hanging me as a horse-thief. 
come and take him? Stand back, boys, and give | 
Lowder a chance to show his ‘sand.’ ” | 

The shot told; and with the proverbial fickleness | 
of a mob, the men burst out laughing, while cries | 


went up: “That’s it!” “Give Lowder a chance!” | THE CARRIER PIGEON. 


“Pitch in, Bob!” “Ye aint afeard o’ one man!’ The carrier pigeon is the subject of much mis- 








es, 


H. P. Urrorp. 
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“Oh no, Harry Lee won’t shoot!” 
But Lowder failed to come forward, and Lee turning 
to me, said, ‘Well, cap, I don’t more than half believe 


| you’re a horse-thief, but I’ll have to take care of you 


| till we can straighten this thing out. 


My note-book and a few letters, addressed to | 


“nish you one in five minutes, signed by Judge 


He told me he was | 


Come, boys, 
go home and go to bed. I’ll tend to this man.” 
“But,” I objected, growing bolder as the danger 
seemed to lessen, ‘‘you have no warrant for me and 
you have no right to arrest me without one.” 
“Well, we don’t go much on warrants out in this 
country; but if you insist on it, these boys can fur- 


Lynch.” 
| The hint was sufficient for me, and saying, laugh- 
ingly, ‘Thank you; I believe I will not insist on it,’’ 
I followed him through the crowd of roughly dressed 
miners, which opened to let us pass. 

As soon as we were out of the crowd and away 
| from the hotel, he said to me, ‘“‘Lucky for ye I was 
| here to-night. 
| up. There’ve a good many horses been stole around 
| here lately; and they’ve sworn to hang the first 
horse-thief they catch. They’re sober now; but if 
they get a little liquor in them—and they seem to be 
stringing over to Lowder’s saloon—there’ll be trouble. 
By the way, I’ll trouble you for your pistol.” 

I gave it to him, objecting at the same time and 
remarking that if there were to be a fight, it would 
be as well that both of us should be armed. 

“But there aint going to be any fight; I’m going to 


Those fellows are pretty well stirred | 


apprehension. In the first place, the names dove and 
pigeon are generally supposed to describe different 
birds. In fact, they are simply two names for the 
same thing. 

More than that, although at least five hundred 
species of wild pigeons are described by naturalists, 
all the various domestic breeds known to us are 
merely modified forms of the same bird, the common 
rock pigeon of Europe. ‘These modifications have 
been brought about by selection. For example, all 
pigeons have a natural spread to the tail. Some of 
them have a little more than others. Put these by 
themselves, and their progeny will be marked in the 
same way. 

By carefully selecting for breeding purposes such 
individuals as display the most marked tendency 
toward tail-spreading, the fancier in a very short time 
has a distinct breed. 
| The carrier pigeon is the result of just such selec- 
tion. All pigeons are attached to the place where 
they are reared. The carrier is a pigeon brought by 
| selection to have an exaggerated love of its home. 
| Hence the name given it of “homing” pigeon. 
| The love of home would not, of course, be sufficient 
in itself to make the pigeon a messenger. It must 
| also be able to find its home when taken from it. 
| It is generally supposed that a carrier pigeon has 
| naturally this faculty of home-finding. The real fact 
| is that a carrier has to be trained to find its way home 

by being taken away, at first very short distances and 


slip you off up the gulch, and if those fellows, when | then, by increasing the distance, taught to find its 

they get good and drunk, want to tackle an empty | way home no matter where it is taken. 

|cabin, why let ’em. I have got to take you to| Another false notion is that a carrier can be sent 
Animas, and I’!1 do it, dead or alive.” | from place to place. Indeed, several very pretty 

| I hastened to assure him that he need fear no| stories have been written in which pigeons are 
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represented as flying to and from persons whose | 
lives, perhaps, are dependent upon the messages 

carried hack and forth. The truth is the carrier 

is only a homing pigeon. 1t will seek home from 

any place, but will seek no place from home. It 

carries messages but one way. 






THE CARRIER PIGEON. 


Pictures are not uncommon which show the 
pigeon carrying about its neck an ordinary envel- 
ope. The poor bird could not fly a mile with such 
a load. The weight of the message cannot be too 
light, and the usual method of securing it is by 
binding it about one of the legs. A better way, 
however, is to secure it about the middle tail 
feather. 

In view of the little weight possible for the 
carrier to bear, it will seem a rather startling 
statement that during the siege of Paris by the 
Germans, when carrier pigeons were used by the 
besieged to convey intelligence to their friends 
outside, one pigeon usually carried about four 
thousand letters. 

To accomplish such a wonderful feat each 
letter was put into cipher and then photographed 
upon a bit of paper so minute that two hundred 
of them, we are told, weighed only one-eighth of 
a grain. 

Just before the siege began birds from the prov- 
inces were brought into the city; and later, when 
it was desired to receive as well as to send mes- 
sages, birds from Paris were sent into the provinces 
by means of balloons. Of the three hundred and 
sixty-three pigeons sent out in this way, fifty- 
seven returned, bringing microscopic photographs 
of letters, and even of whole newspapers, which 
were shown to the public with the aid of magic 
lanterns. 

Between Paris and Tours, places one hundred 
and forty-five miles apart, a regular pigeon-post 
was established. 

No person was permitted to send more than 
twenty words and each word cost twenty cents. 
One bird sometimes carried five hundred dollars’ 
worth of despatches. Of course the Germans did 
what they could to break up the ingenious service. 
One method which they tried was by training 
hawks to pursue the pigeons, but the hawks were 
in many cases baffled both by the speed of the 
pigeons and by the great height to which they 
rose. 

Of course, the swiftness of the pigeons varies, 
some birds being heavy and slow, while others, 
such as the Antwerps, have been known to fly for 
twelve hours at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
and for short distances at the rate of more than 
a mile a minute. 

Audubon, our great naturalist, calculated that 
the common wild pigeon of America flew at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour. This was partly 
guess-work, of course, though birds have been 
shot in New York with grains of rice in their 
crops which must have been swallowed within a 
very short time in Georgia or South Carolina, but 
the speed of the carrier can be known to a cer- 
tainty. 

It must not be supposed that it is only necessary 
to give a carrier its liberty in order to make it fly 
for home. Sometimes the bird will make its up- 
ward flight, and then return at once to the earth, 
and refuse to start again. Why this is nobody 
knows, although it has been noticed that on a 
foggy or very windy day the bird is certain not to 
go. 

Another mystery is how the bird can know so 
surely where home is that, though five hundred 
miles away, it can make a straight, true flight 
toward it. The bird may very likely have been 
taken from its home to its starting-place in a 
covered cage, and yet when set at liberty know 
exactly where to go. 

When freed, it begins to mount upward in a 
spiral course, each time widening its circle until it 
has reached a very great height. There it seems 
to take its bearings for a moment, and then to 


choose the course which, without any deviation, 
will carry it home. 

How far the carrier can be made to fly has not 
yet been determined. In 1868 two hundred birds 
from Belgium—where the training and flying of 
pigeons may be called the national amusement— 
were let loose in Rome. The distance to be made 
was nine hundred miles, and for five hundred 
miles of the way the country was unknown to 
the birds. More- 
over, the Alps stood 
in their path, and 
were undoubtedly 
not crossed, but 
avoided. Of the 
two hundred pig- 
eons but twenty 
ever reached home. 
The winner was 


and a half on the 
passage. 

The attempt has 
been made to send 


home across the At- 
lantic, but without 
success. Several 
birds were started 
from New York to 
return to Belgium, 
but none of them 
arrived there. 
Some flew back to 
the starting-place, 
some were brought 
back by vessels 
upon which they 
had alighted in 


hausted condition, 
and the rest probably perished at sea. 
Joun R. Convery. 
; WINTER SCENE. 
Lane oat once wire favthis romee amen 


While sullen clouds shut downward east and west 
In marble ridges stretched from hill to hill. 


—Christopher P. Cranch. 
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RIVAL CLAIMANTS OF TERRITORY. 





Within the past few years a very eager rivalry 
has grown up between the European nations to 
acquire or increase possessions in Africa, and 
this rivalry has more than once endangered peace 
between them. 

If a map were made of Africa as it is to-day, it 
would reveal that portions of that continent are 
occupied by at least seven European nations, and 


that these occupations have increased rapidly | 


within a short period. 

The most recent collision between two European 
States over African territory is the very serious 
one which has arisen, in South Central Africa, 
between England and Portugal. 

Both these countries have long held certain 
portions of territory in that part of the ‘Dark 
Continent.’”’ 
Portugal discovered the island of Madeira, and 
{the coasts of Senegal and Guinea on the West 
African coast. About 1500 the same 


on the southeast side of the continent. 


As a consequence of these discoveries Portugal | 


to-day holds possession both of Mozambique on 
the east, and of Angola and Benguela on the 
west. 

Between these two colonies, in the central part 
of the continent, there lies a vast extent of terri- 
tory, drained by the Zambesi and Shiré rivers, 
reaching to Lake Nyassa on the east, and inhab- 
ited by savage and warlike races, notably the 
Makalolos. It is the territory lying north and 
south of the great Zambesi River which is now 
the main subject of contention, a part of which is 
called Mashonaland. 

Portugal lays claim to the discovery of this 
territory, to its occupation for centuries, and 
points to the facts that it has been explored by 
Portuguese travellers, has been the field of Portu- 
guese missionaries, and was ceded to Portugal by 
the native rulers more than two hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

The English, on the other hand, declare that 
the country was first fully explored by Living- 
stone and other Englishmen; that Portugal has 
never made permanent settlements in the territo- 
ry, or taken real and effectual possession of it; 
that English missions have long been established 
therein, and that English enterprise has been 
actively engaged in settling and developing the 
country. 

Several months ago a British consul, Mr. John- 
ston, proceeded to the Zambesi River for the pur- 
pose of establishing English influence in the 
country between that river and Lake Nyassa. 
While there he made treaties of alliance with the 
chiefs of the Makalolo tribes on the banks of the 
river. 

Accordingly these tribes hoisted the British flag, 
and thus seemed to acknowledge that they had 
consented to come under English rule. 

But soon after a Portuguese officer, Major Serpa 
Pinto, appeared upon the scene, at the head of 
nine hundred soldiers, armed with rifles and Gat- 
ling guns. This expedition met that of Consul 
Johnston, but no collision occurred between them. 


about thirteen days | 


carrier pigeons | 


As long ago as the fifteenth century | 


power | 
planted settlements on the coast of Mozambique, | 


COMPANION. 


The Portuguese, finding the Englishman ahead 
of him, returned to the coast for reinforce- 
ments, and then returned to the Zambesi. He 
formed a camp on the frontier of the Makalolos, 
attacked the tribes with his rifles and cannon, 
and, among other spoils, captured two English 
flags. The tribes thereupon submitted to him. 

This act on the part of Serpa Pinto at once 
aroused the indignation of the English Govern- 
ment, which promptly demanded reparation for 
t. At the time this article is written this demand 


has not been complied with, and the relations | 


between the two countries are much strained, 
there being danger that war may break out be- 
tween them as the result of the quarrel. 

It is probable that in the end, by peaceful means 
or otherwise, the disputed territory will fall into 
the hands of England as the stronger power. 
| Portugal can hardly hope to hold her own against 
the English navy. 

If this turns out to be the case, we may expect 
| to see the South African possessions of the Eng- 
lish extended from the Transvaal up to Lake 


Nyassa, and probably even north of that to the | 


great Lake Tanganyika, which was discovered 
in 1858 by Speke and Burton. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


The golden opportunity 
| Is never offered twice; seize then the hour 
| When fortune smiles and duty points the way ; 
Nor shrink aside to ‘scape the spectre fear, 
| Nor pause, though pleasure beckon from her bower ; 
But bravely bear thee onward to the goal. 





—Anon. 
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THE MARINE CONFERENCE. 





The International Marine Conference, which 
| met at Washington in October last, adjourned on 


| the last day of December. It accomplished an 


depends as yet upon the ratification, by the powers 
participating, of the arrangements governing ocean 
travel made by the conference. 

Representatives were present from the Govern- 
| ments of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
| Sweden and Norway, Austria-Hungary, Spain, 

the Netherlands and other European countries ; 


can republics; and even from Hawaii, China and 
Siam. 

The conference met at the invitation of the 
Government of the United States; and the Amer- 
ican representatives organized prior to the assem- 
bling of the conference and prepared subjects for 
presentation to the full body. 

The conference was composed, for the most 
part, of practised navigators, representing the 
navies of the countries from which they were 
accredited as well as the merchant marine. The 
American delegation was headed by Rear-Adiniral 
Franklin, who was also chosen president of the 
conference. 

The occasion for the meeting of this body was, 


| primarily, the fact that the greatly increased | 


| steam commerce of the oceans, and particularly 
of the North Atlantic Ocean, makes desirable and 
| even necessary a common system of signals, lights 
| and other details of navigation. 
A long list of subjects was selected for the con- 
| sideration of the conference, but the scope of the 
work was much reduced by the restriction of the 
British delegates, by order of their government, 
to a very few of the subjects on the programme. 
Regulations were framed bearing upon certain 
important points. 

The time of the conference was chiefly spent in 
arranging the rules of the road at sea. The pur- 
| pose of what are called “the rules of the road”’ is 

to cause commanders of vessels to observe proper 
precautions to prevent collisions. 

Such ordinary precautions as the requirement 
that steam vessels, not being dependent upon the 
wind, shall keep out of the way of sailing vessels, 
and that the steam vessel which has another steam 
vessel on her own starboard side shall keep out 
of the way of that other, for the reason that one 
of the two must keep out of the way of the other, 
have long been in force through the common 
consent of navigators. 


The main purpose of the conference in its work 
on the rules of the road, was to give these pre- 
cautions the force of international authority, and 
also to define in some detail the circumstances 
under which risk of collision may be said to exist, 
and the exact steps which must be taken to escape 
such collision. 

With reference to the movements of vessels in 
thick weather a rule was agreed to that all vessels, 
either sail or steam, shall move at a moderate 
rate of speed in fog, mist, snow or heavy rain, 
and shall, if the vessel is steam, sound a whistle- 
blast four seconds long at intervals of not more 
than two minutes. 


Among other details adopted were the provisions | 


that a steam vessel not under steam shall be con- 
sidered a sailing vessel; that vessels of different 
sizes shall carry their lights in certain positions 
relative to their size and description; that steam 
vessels not using steam shall carry a black ball 
on the foremast in the daytime; that steam ves- 
sels having other vessels in tow shall carry special 
lights to indicate the fact, and that commanders 
of vessels shall report wrecks or derelicts to the 
hydrographic office of their nation. 

Various minor arrangements were made with 
regard to the lights carried by sailing vessels, fish- 
ing vessels, and small craft. 

It is a happy sign of the times that the nations 
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| tend more and more to reach an agreement on 
| questions of common interest. International con- 
ferences, official and unofficial, are becoming quite 
frequent, and international usages, affecting mat- 
ters of common interest, are gradually extending. 


a eee 
HIs EYES OPENED. 


Herr von S—, a German historian of some re- 
| pute, visited this country two years ago. On arriving 
he went directly to one of the large colleges in New 
| England, in which his brother was professor. He 
was enthusiastic in his commendation of American 
young men. 

“T hear much,” he said to a friend, ‘of the corrup- 
tion of your political system, of the ignorance and 
dishonesty of many of your men in power; but when 
| I see the youth of America, so intelligent, so keen, 
| so honorable, how can I believe it? They have a 

vote; they make laws and rulers. How, then, can I 

believe it?” 

An election for President took place during his 
| stay. He busied himself in visiting and talking to 
| the young men who had a vote for the first time, 
| asking each of them why he voted for Cleveland or 
for Harrison. The young men answered him frankly. 
| “My family,” said one, “have always belonged to 
the Democratic party, and I naturally join it, too.” 

“T have a friend,” said another, “who knows Har- 
rison personally, and I have promised him, as a per- 
sonal favor, to vote for him.”’ 

Half a dozen had relatives or friends who hoped to 
obtain or to retain office under one or the other of 
the candidates. They voted to serve these friends. 

Most of the young men, however, did not intend to 
vote at all. They “cared nothing for either party or 
man.” They “meant to keep out of politics. It was 
no business for gentlemen.” They “had their own 
work to do, and had no time for public affairs, and 
no interest in them.” 

Only one of the whole number employed himself 
diligently in studying the situation, and meant to 
vote conscientiously for the man whose election he 


! 


mid-ocean in anex- | important work, the effect of which, however, | thought would best serve the highest interests of the 


| country. 

| Herr von S-— shrugged his shoulders. “Ah,” he 
| said, despondently, “I understand the situation 
| now!” 

| 


Do we native Americans understand it? What can 

we do to help it? j 
———— 
NOT LUCK, 

A barque was wrecked on the New Jersey coast one 
wild winter night, and the only persons saved were 
two boys who got to shore over the terrible billows on 
broken pieces of timber. 

It was a sad sight when next day four hearses were 
| driven to the Village cemetery with bodies of seamen, 
washed ashore in the night. The boys were the only 
mourners who followed the funeral managed by town 
officials. Their homes were far away, and they were 
soon to be sent back to the port from which they had 
sailed. 

The dozen men of the crew of the doomed barque 
could not be saved, although the life-saving crew of 
a neighboring station did everything in human 
power to get lines or boats.out to the ship when she 
went to pieces scarcely a thousand yards from shore. 

“It’s boys’ luck,” said one of the life-saving crew, 
| when the drenched boys came safely through the 


from the United States and several other Ameri- | 


roaring surf on their piece of timber; “let a boy 
alone to get ashore, if there is a scrap of a shaving 
or a hen-coop to hang to.” 

“Specially if a fellow’s got sense enough left in 
| his head to stick to his piece of timber,” said one of 
| the rescued boys. 
| Then it came out that the captain and his crew were 
| all under the influence of liquor when the gale began, 
| and that the greater the danger became, the more they 
| drank to lessen their sense of the peril. 

“It was pretty tough to see such sailing, and not 
dare to open our mouths,” said the other boy. “We'd 
never have gone to pieces if they’d had their heads 
enough to hold her steady and off shore.” 

“That’s just it,” said his companion. “They didn’t 
have their heads. A fellow’s got to be ‘all there,’ if 

| he wants to make a port in a storm.” 

| Isn’t it a good thing to be sure that one has one’s 

head at all times? Many a young man has made 

| shipwreck of his whole life, because in a time of 
danger and perplexity he has put into his mouth that 
which “steals the brains away.” It is not luck but 
pluck which wins, and it is the truest sort of pluck to 

| refuse any truce with such an enemy. 





———_+or-—__—__- 
KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 

“Knowledge,” according to Confucius, “lies in this : 
when one knows a thing, to know that one knows it; 
and when one does not know the thing, to know that 
one does not know it.” 

This seems a simple thing, and yet it requires a 
wise man indeed,—a wiser one, perhaps, than Con- 
fucius himself,—to know when one really knows a 
thing. 

The other branch of the task—the negative side of 
it—is perhaps easier. If we may not always know 
when we know a thing, we may, if we examine our 
own minds closely, at least be able to conclude that 
we do not know a certain thing. 

Indeed, the first, or affirmative, half of the maxim 
of Confucius, represents the idea of confident knovw!l- 
edge, and the second, or negative half, represents 
modest wisdom. It was Cowper who wrote: 


| “Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 

One must go to school, or give himself deeply to 
study, in order to get knowledge; but one may be 
wise without knowing how to read or write. The 
man who should possess both knowledge and wis- 
dom, being able to sustain what he knows, on the 
one hand, and to draw the line exactly where his real 
knowledge leaves off, on the other, would be the 
greatest philosopher that the world had ever seen. 

There are two ways of gaining « reputation for 
being a wise man. One is through speaking, and 
| speaking well and convincingly; and the other is by 
| holding one’s tongue, and putting in a well-chosen 
word only at long intervals. 

It has been said that “a fool can pass for a wise 
man by keeping still.’ But is it often practicable 
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for a fool to keep still? And if he does keep still, | 
is it clear that he is so much of a fool after all? 

The ability to talk well is either a great gift or an 
accomplishment painfully acquired. It is by no 
means to be despised, but, on the contrary, to be ad- 
mired and honored. But it requires a long course of 
preparation; for no person, no matter how great a 
gift of natural eloquence he may have, can continue 
to speak much, and maintain a reputation for ability, | 
unless he makes sure what he is talking about. 

“Ability” very often means the ability to study, to 
think, and to exercise the mind—even the ability to 
change one’s mind if one finds that one has made a 
mistake in premises or reasoning. 

It is a safer course, especially if one has not the 
opportunity for deep study or wide observation, to 
take « modest position as to one’s attainments; to 
examine one’s stock of knowledge, and see whether, 
upon examination, it appears to be really so complete 
and perfect. | 


If we study it in that light, we may presently attain | 
the possession at least of that wisdom that makes a 
man “humble that he knows no more.” 


+o — 
A GOOD KIND OF MONUMENT. 


On the heights of Quebec there is a monument to 
Wolfe and Montcalm, one slain in assaulting, and 
the other in defending, the city. The field of Gettys- 
burgh is covered with monuments in honor of the 
brave men who fought there, some for, some against, 
the Union. 

A few weeks ago a monument was inaugurated | 
near Moscow in honor of the French soldiers who 
fell in Russia during the invasion of the country by 
Napoleon Bonaparte in 1812 at the head of six hun- 
dred thousand troops. The sublime sacrifice of the | 
capital by the Russians themselves, followed by the 
sudden and deadly cold of November, destroyed three- 
fourths of the invading army. 

The monument erected to their memory is a simple 
and modest one of three granite blocks, five feet high 
in all, adorned by the emblem of the Legion of 
Honor, and surmounted by an exceedingly beautiful 
cross in bronze and gold. It was paid for by the 
numerous colony of French people settled in Moscow, 
and designed by one of their number, M. Didio, a 
noted architect. 

The most agreeable circumstance which attended 
the uncovering of the monument was the friendly 
attendance of Russians, one of whom was a staff 
officer of high rank representing the Czar. The ad 
dress of inauguration, delivered by the French Con- 
sul-General, concluded with the following striking 
passage : 

“Seventy-seven winters have covered with a white 
couch of snow this field of repose; 


seventy-seven 
times the spring has restored to it its garb of verdure, 
and yet that war appears to us in the obscure haze of 
antiquity, and if | were not now on ground which 
recalls it to my mind, I could scarcely believe that it 
had ever occurred. 

“May, then, the remembrance of it be effaced from 
the minds of the two peoples then arrayed against | 
each other on fields of battle, nerer enemies, to-day 
reconciled and friendly. 
who have here slept so long your last sleep, may the | 
soil of Russia rest lightly upon you!” 

The orator spoke the most exact truth when he 
said that the two peoples who had met in battle array 
That 
invasion of the soil of Russia was the wanton, wicked | 
action of one man. 


As to you, French soldiers, 


on Russian ground had never been enemies. 


—$~+@r— 
IMPOSING ON A QUEEN. 

The benevolence of Queen Margherita of Italy is 
so well known and so spontaneous that not only do 
the honest poor and suffering among the Roman peo- 
ple frequently appeal to it, but an attempt is now and | 


then made by the undeserving to take advantage of | 
her sympathetic nature. 

Not long ago there was at work, not far from Rome, 
a counterfeiter named Galloni. In the course of his 
criminal occupation, he counterfeited the notes of the 
Bank of France, and counterfeited them so completely 
to his own satisfaction that what seemed to hima 
happy thought occurred to him. 

“TI will send one of these to the good-hearted 
queen,” he said to himself, ‘and tell her that Lama 
poor citizen, who, having some doubts of the genuine- 
ness of the note, have resolved to throw myself on 
Her Majesty’s generosity, and ask her to send me an 
Italian bank-note in exchange for it.’ 

Galloni sent his spurious note to Queen Margherita, 
with his appealing message. The queen received and 
read the letter, was touched by it, and enclosed a 
good Italian bank-note to the man in place of it. 

But she chanced to show the spurious note to an 
officer of the royal household, who asked for the let- 
ter, and, armed with it and the bank-note, the police 
made a descent upon Galloni’s house and captured | 
both the man and his false plates. 

It often happens, in this way, that one wrong deed, 
added to another, betrays the doer. Since Galloni 
was wicked enough to commit the crime of counter- | 
feiting, it was not strange that he was also ready to 
impose upon the generosity of «a kind-hearted mon- 
arch. But it was his second crime which exposed the 
first. 





—_——<@>—__—_—_ 
HIS FIRST AND LAST. 


M. Jules Simon, a distinguished author and states- 
man of France, has just published a book which he 
dedicates to his mother, who died many years ago. 
In his preface he tells the following story : 

“The first time that I published a book,—it was 
tifty years ago!—I left Paris in all haste, the very day 
after the publication of the volume, to go to see my 
mother, and proudly threw down the book, my book, 
upon her work-table. 

“She glanced at it. She saw my name on the cover 
in big capitals. 

**Did you,’ she said, ‘do that?’ 

**Yes, mother!’ 

“*Does it bring you in money?’ 

“Oh no, mother, no money at all.’ 

“«*How stupid you are!’ said she, quite softly, and 
quietly took up her sewing again.” 

M. Simon, in spite of his subsequent suecess, thinks 
that perhaps his mother was quite right in taking 
this practical view of the making of books. So, after 
fifty years, in which he has disregarded her advice by 


| family of canaries. 


| known, any pre 


| he be killed? 


| of the bank. 


publishing many books, and having reached the age | 
| of seventy-five years, he dedicates this book to his 


mother’s memory, promising that it shall be his last. 
+o 
MOCKING-BIRD JOKES. 


No one who has studied the ways of birds can 


doubt that many of them have a strong sense of | 


humor. They play jokes on each other, perhaps even 
on us, and they “see the point’? in an astonishing 
way. The catbird is a notable example of the feath- 
ered joker, and the mocking-bird is little, if any, be- 
hind him in this regard. . 


A droll exhibition of his love of fun was once 


| given by a mocking-bird confined in a cage that was 


separated only by a network partition from a large 


while the truth was he was simply biding his time. 

Several days he remained silent, taking notes, mas- 

tering their song, and suddenly, without, so far as is 

iminary rehearsal, burst out into the 
canary song in a loud, ringing tone that struck every 
little yellow-throat speechless for a time. 

After this it was his favorite amusement to keep 
silent until half the two hundred canaries were sing- 
ing at the top of their voices, and then, without 
oe break into the mélée of music with their 
own trills and quavers, so loudly delivered as com- 
pletely to eclipse them, and compel instant silence. 
Then he hopped gracefully back and forth on his 
perches, flirting his tail and jerking his wings to 
show his relish of the consternation he had caused. 

A curious exhibition was given by a free mocking- 
bird toward a playful kitten on the grass. The bird 
took his place on a tree almost directly above pussy, 
leaned far over, jerking his tail and uttering a peculiar 
sound like the “fuff!” of an excited cat. This is, in 
fact, the bird’s war-cry, and for the little fellow to 
declare war upon the hereditary enemy of his race, 
even in its infancy, was very droll, and his manner 
showed plainly that he intended it as a joke. 

On one occasion in the South, when something had 
attracted to a certain spot beyond the fence a crowd 
of the enormous turkey-buzzards native to that part 
of the country, a mocking-bird chanced to notice the 
unusual gathering. His singing ceased, he flew across 
the yard, and perched on the fence close to where they 
were busily engaged in the road. 


A few moments he stood motionless, looking at | 


them; then suddenly, with a loud war-cry, dropped 
down among them. 

Consternation fell upon the spectators! Would 
They started to go to his assistance, 
when they were amazed to see the buzzards instantly 
rise in a panic—twenty of them. The mocking-bird 
knew them better than we did, and undoubtedly in- 
tended a joke, for the next moment he hopped gaily 
upon the fence and resumed his song, wriggling his 


lithe body and flirting his wings in a suggestive way. | 


+> ee 
“OVERCOME WITH KINDNESS.” 


Among the “Revolutionary Incidents in North 
Carolina,” narrated by Doctor Caruthers, is one in 
which the principal figure was a Mrs. Sarah Logan. 
She was what in the common language of the coun- 
try was called “a real smart woman,” a person of 
great energy, and “never at a loss for something to 
say.’ Like her husband, she was an inflexible Whig, 
and as such was liable to persecution from a roving 
band of Tories who infested the neighborhood. 


One frosty November morning, four or five of these 
loyalists, knowing that Mr. Logan was absent, sud- 
denly appeared at the house, looking for plunder. 
The moment they came in sight Mrs. Logan under- 
stood their business. 

They hitched their horses to the fence, which was 
within a few feet of the house, and went in without 
ceremony. She met them at the door, without be- 
traying the slightest fear or resentment, set chairs 
for them by the fire, inquired after the health of their 
families, and treated them like friends. 

Seemingly desirous of standing well in their opin- 
ion, she made apologies for the state of her house, 
and presently resumed her sweeping; she would be 
through in two or three minutes, if they would ex- 
cuse her; a sick child had delayed her morning work. 

She a the broom so vigorously as to raisé a con- 
siderable dust, and as she finished she drew off the 
bedspread, and stepped out upon the doorstep to 
shake it. She gave it two or three great flurries, as if 
to rid it of any dust that might have settled upon it, 
making it rattle every time and spread out to its full 


| length and breadth in the air. 


This frightened the horses at the fence so that every 
one of them broke its bridle, and staried off as if a 
firebrand had been tied to its tail, each taking a differ- 
ent direction and running for dear life. 

Of course the men took after their horses,—Mrs. 
Logan was “very sorry,”’—and if they ever caught 
them it was not in time to return that day. 


— +o — 
MOVED IN VAIN. 


Senator Voorhees is an eloquent lawyer, and is 
justly noted for his influence over a jury. Some. 
times, however, he moves their sympathies and that 
of the court to no purpose, as one or two stories told 
in the New York Tribune show. 


He was once engaged in a suit before a justice of 
the peace, to defend a young lady, in an action against 
abank. The case was a weak one, but Mr. Voorhees 
endeavored to work on the feelings of the court. He 
depicted the sufferings of his client until the sympathy 
of the “Squire” was so aroused that tears trickled 
down the old gentleman’s cheeks. But the decision 
was a disappointment. 

“The plaintiff,” said the squire, “is a woman, and 
her counsel has, for the last hour, touched the sym- 
pathy of the court in her behalf. Iam glad of it, but 

think, under the law, that justice is on the side 
I therefore will find in favor of the 
bank, and let the record show that Mrs. —— has the 
full sympathy of the court.” 

Mr. Voorhees tells another story of emotional elo- 
quence which came to an ignominious end. He had 
succeeded in delivering an appeal which had brought 
tears to the eyes of several jurymen. Then arose the 
prosecuting attorney, a gruff old man, with a piping 
voice and nasal twang. : 

“Gentlemen,” said he, deliberately helping himself 


| to a pinch of snuff, “you might as well understand 


from the beginning that I am not boring for water.” 

This proved so effectual a wet blanket to the emo- 
tions excited by Mr. Voorhees, that he realized the 
futility of his own “boring.” 


cee 
NO ERROR. 


Young Mr. Hale is one of the people who think it 
must be the easiest thing in the world to write a 
book, or at least a poem. 


“You have your desk, your paper and pens,” said 
he, hopefully, in discussing the subject of literature 
with a more experienced friend, “‘and there you are!” 

“Yes,” said the friend, dryly, “but you’ve omitted 
one implement of the trade which ought to be in the 
hands of beginners—an eraser, to rub out what they 
have written. 
drawn up for the ‘Widows’ Mite Society.’ 
the paper with me. 


Look over 
You haven’t explained your ob- 


| ject with clearness, and you’ve repeated the word | 


‘charity’ nine times in thirteen lines.” 
For a moment the ambitious young man looked 
disturbed; then suddenly his composure returned. 
“Oh, well,” said he, “I don’t consider that repeti- 
tion aimistake. You can’t have too much charity!” 


San ee eee 


When first placed there, he | 
seemed to be struck dumb by his voluble neighbors, | 


Now take this petition you have just | 


A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
| are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con- 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all 
| times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted 
| for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


- SUN-LAND. 


** Life in Southern California.” 





Send 20 cents for the two: 


( TIMES Annual No. (48 pages). 
+ WEEKLY MIRROR (12 pages). 
/ (Standard publications.) 


Or send $2.00 for the MIRROR 52 weeks (624 
| large pages) Full and valuable information about 
the most famous section of the Union. 





GOFF’S BRAID. 


Whenever you visit the shops 
in town, 

|Looking for Braid to bind 
your gown, 

Secure the Clasp, wherever 
found, 

That holds the Roll on which 
is wound 

The Braid that is known the 
world around. » 


‘APerfect Safety Pin at last. 


THE ROYAL. 









Nickel-Plated. 





The pin is positively guided into the shield 
from either side, without any attention being re- 
quired by the user to direct it. 

e pin can also be taken out of the shield 
from either side, which will be found a great ad- 
vantage in use, 

The pin cannot become unshielded acciden- 
tally, owing to the shape of the shield. 

1 dozen of each size (3 sizes) sent by mail, post-paid, 


on receipt of 25 cents. Send stamp, postal note or silver. 


| Address, Geo. Frost & Co., Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 
— GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 









Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Always Reliable. 


There are a great many injurious prepara- 
tions used for beautifying the skin and giving it 
a clear, transparent appearance, but the effect 
is only temporary, and the final result is 
disastrous. For this reason that absolutely 
harmless skin purifier, known all over the 
world as 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, 


is now exclusively used for permanently en- 
hancing the charms of complexion, and giv- 
ing a lasting brilliancy to the most sallow 
and pimple-covered skin. In fact, the potent 
effect of this most 


EXTRAORDINARY BEAUTIFIER 


brings to even the weary and care-worn 
cheeks of age the BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake,or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
CRIPTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 





TIMES-MIRROR CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Twelve Bargains 
worthy the special attention of Every Lady in the 
United States. 
250 pes. Black gros grain Silk, 24 ) 
inches wide, excellent goods, former- $1 10 
WOlGnow . 3 s 
300 pes. Black Surah, all pure Silk, 19} 
inches wide, good value at 69. . .  § 5O0c. 
540 pes. Black Punjam Silks, 22) 
inches wide, reduced from S5c. to. § 59c. 
200 pes. Sponged Camel’s Hair, de- 
sirable colors, 46 inches wide, regular 75C 
ee Ra i he s 
180 pes. Striped Wool Cheviots, 
double width, all good colors, worth 99c 
50c., aspecialty at. . . . 2... s 
Balance of Winter Cloths, Chev- ) 
iots and Homespuns, 54 inches 75C 
wide, reduced from $1.00 and $1.50 to j ad 
165 pes. Black Mohair Brillian- ) 
tines, 40 inches wide, a fashionable 5Oc 
fabric, worth 65c. . ...... s 
350 pes. Black All-Wool Henrietta, 
46 inch, a very popular fabric, regu- 75C 
TOMA) 6 6s; oe Sen ee s 
450 pes. Best Quality French Satines, ’ 
32 inches wide, handsomest and latest 33c 
designs, Wc.amd . . .. 2. « j s 
1000 pes. French Satines, 32 inches 
wide, best makes, neat and choice 25c 
styles, as a specialty at... . s 
300 pes. Best Scotch and French ) 
Ginghams and —_— lovely 35c 
colorings, 32 inches wide"... .° s 


1250 pes. Scotch Ginghams, plaids ) 

and stripes, 30inches wide. . . . § 5c. 

We direct special attention to our large sales in 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear, Hosiery and Gloves, Laces 
and Housekeeping Linens. 

Also 1,000 pes, of Printed India Silks in beautiful 
colors and designs at 47c., 69c. and 9c, per yard. 


Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
1S, 50 and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 
Established half aCentury. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


| NIGHTGOWNS. | 


Unusual Value. 
5,000 Mother 
Hubbard Night- 
gowns, style same 
as cut, 








made of 
good quality cot- 
ton,trimmed with 


Hamburg, dou- 
ble back, full 
| size. Price, 








50c. each. 


The above Gowns are intended to 
show our mail order customers the | 
bargains we offer in Ladies’ Cotton 
Underwear. Send orders promptly. 


Postage on each garment 10 cents. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


| 
Winter St., Boston, Mass. | 
on 











-TETLEY’S 


TEAS. 


| The most exquisite ever brought to America. They have 
superseded all growths in the Market of Great Britain, 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 
THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 
SOLD BY 





| H. O'NEILL & CO., 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 

WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, ; Brooklyn. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, : . Philadelpliia. 
| JORDAN, MARSH & CO., : : ‘oston. 
| CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO., Chicago. 
| CARSON, PIRIE & CO., Chicago. 


New York. 
New York. 


D. H. HOLME . . New Orleans, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, . Washington, D. C. 
|\'T. EATON & CO., : Toronto, Ont. 
No. !§ Quality, 70c. per Ib. 
No.2 si 50c. “ 


Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., 


31 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, ENG. 
New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 








AN OPPORTUNITY! 


We have in stock a limited number of DOUBLE STAMPING OUTFITS, which were left over from 
a former Premium List. These Outfits contain over 100 Stamping Patterns, | Set Two-inch Initials (the 





at once, if you desire to avail yourself of this wonderful Offer. 
when these are gone no more can be had. Price of this Double Stamping Outfit, including the ‘Colors 
-15, post-paid. When you order be sure to ask for the 


of Flowers” and the Extra Patterns, only $1 


| Double Stamping Outfit. 
SPECIAL 


entire alphabet), | Hand-book Embroidery, 3 Improved 
Distributing Pads, 1 Box each Indelible White, Blue and 
Black Stamping Powders, and full directions for 
stamping. Many thousands of these Outfits have been 
used by our subscribers in the past. 


FREE! 


We will give Free to each purchaser of these Outfits 
a copy'of the popular 35-cent book, entitled “Colors of 
Flowers.” This book contains illustrations of a large 
number of flowers, with a description of the colors and 
shades required for working them. 

We will also give Free a number of large Extra 
patterns which, if purchased singly, would cost nearly 
the price asked for the entire Outfit. 


SEND YOUR ORDER 


We have only a limited number in stock, and 


OFFER. 


When you order this Stamping Outfit, and enclose 10 cents additional, we will send you a copy of the Jenny 
June, i)-cent “Lady’s Manual of Fancy Work,” containing over 500 illustrations. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








JANUARY. 
Th. 30. Prof. Asa Gray died, 1888. 


Fr. 31. Chief Justice Marshall confirmed, 1801. 
FEBRUARY. 

Sa. 1. Sir Edward Coke born, 1502. 

Su. 2. Wendell Phillips died, 1884. 

Mo. 3. Horace Greeley born, 1811. 

Tu. 4. Peace Convention met in Washington, 1861. 

We. 5. Roger Williams arrived, 1631. 





For the Companion. 
MIDWINTER. 


The suns so short and low 
From morn to evening go. 
The world behind its window-bars 
Must sit by candle-glow. 
The year has donned his ermine suit, 
And gazing mute his eyes salute 
The empire of the moon and stars 
Around his tent of snow. 


Can touch or voice unfold 
His silence and his cold ? 
Yea, love that April’s heart conld rule 
Can charm December old ; 
Nor life hath less of sound or sight 
To make delight of winter’s night 
When chime the carillons of Yule, 
And flash its lamps of gold. 


I hear the sleigh-bells ring, 
And mirth on careless wing 
Go by, as o’er the slippery land 
The steel-bound runners sing, 
Where capped and wrapped in furry state 
Sits Ralph with Kate, his rosy mate, 
And steers his courser single-hand 
As proud as any king. 


There’s heyday on the hill, 
And the stream above the mill 
Is gay with childhood’s swarming feet 
And childhood’s laughter shrill. 
With joy that wakes the country-side, 
The skaters glide, the coasters ride, 
For — and gladness merriest meet 
When nature’s song is still. 


The long, long evenings  { 
And playmates homewa! hie, 
But pleasure tunes the last halloo, 
And lights each lingering eye. 
Then night dissolves in frosty sheen 
The frolic scene, and, crowned serene, 
The young moon in her white canoe 
Sails down the tranquil sky. 


Within home’s happy door 
The sunshine gone before 
By social fires is glowing yet, 
Tho’ icy winds + 4 roar ; 
For love provides when days are dark 
Her summer spark. her singing lark, 
And life would half its joy forget 
If winter came no more. 
THERON BROWN. 





+r 


For the Companion. 
HIDDEN POWER. 


A business man from California lately visited 
the chief office of one of the great railway systems 
of the Eastern States. 

“I came,”’ he said, ‘‘to look up an old school- 
mate who, I heard, was one of your most ener- 


getic officers. P—— was his name.” 
“Yes,”’ promptly replied the superintendent, 
“Mr. P—— was a man of exceptional force in 


mind and body. 


and was one of the most useful of our officers; | 


but he lost his leg in the service of the company, 
and was crippled for life.’’ 

‘‘And all his great ability is wasted !’’ exclaimed 
the stranger. 

The superintendent smiled quietly. ‘‘No, the 
company could not afford to lose so much power 
as that. Look at this.’ 

He opened the door of a small room in which 
Mr. P—— sat alone. A large board, on which 
was a map filled with movable pegs, was before 
him. He was bending over it, absorbed in 
thought, changing from time to time the position 
of a bit of wood. 

After an interchange of greetings, the superin- 
tendent said, ‘‘Mr. P—— has control of the move- 
ments of every train on our roads; yet he never 
sees one of them. This is a map of the railway; 
these knobs and pegs represent the stations and 
trains. It is his work to shift and arrange them 
so that they shall move in order and without 
collision throughout the year. There is no more 
important officer than he on the road.”’ 

The Californian said afterward, “When I think 


of the —— Railway now, it is not of huge en- | 


gines or rushing trains, but of a little crippled 
fellow sitting alone in a closet, shifting his pegs, 
while the safety of countless lives hangs upon 
every motion.”’ 

In the great system of life it is not always the 
man who makes the loudest bruit before the pub- 
lic who fills the most responsible place. Many a 
noisy politician occupies the public eye for years, 
and may even go into history as a great man, 
whose actual influence upon his age is small; 
while some humble physician, who goes about 
checking contagion here and malaria there, thrust- 
ing death back and giving strong, useful lives to 
the world, holds a real control of events. 

So, too, does the unknown author, who sends 
out to help mankind a few powerful words wrung 
from his own experience; or the mother in her 
home, who sends out, not words, but living souls, 
to make history hereafter. 

Now, as in the days when Bunyan dreamed his 
Dream, there are mighty Principalities and Powers 
about us, striving to make the earth a quagmire 
and heaven a fog. Sham and Vice and Doubt 
and Slavery to Money are some of the dangers 
that beset the traveller; and in many an obscure 


home and quiet chamber are the men and women 
who are clearing the way for him and holding 
these modern dragons in check. 

Remember, too, that the humblest Christian in 
his closet, though he be blind or crippled or dumb, 
has his hand upon a lever which will move not 
the earth only, but heaven. 

A CHARITABLE EMPRESS. 


Public opinion in France often censured the Em- 





press Eugénie for her fondness for dress and her | 


devotion to frivolous pleasures; but one of her ladies 
| of honor, Madame Carette, says, in her ‘Recollections 
| of the Court of the Tuileries,” that in her private 

life the empress dressed with much less elegance 

than ordinary young women, and that only in her 
| political toilets—those which she wore on state occa- 
sions—did she appear luxurious. 


| Madame Carette tells numerous anecdotes which 
| exhibit the empress in the character of a Sister of 
Charity going from place to place to do good. Upon 
her marriage, the city of Paris offered the empress 
a six-hundred-thousand franc necklace. She declined 
the gift, and asked that an asylum for orphan girls 
might be founded with the money. 

She was indefatigable in visiting charitable institu- 
tions, going forth with her purse full, and returning 
with itempty. She sought out those who had been 
overtaken by misfortune. One day a benevolent 
lady, while going upstairs to visit a poor invalid, 
passed two ladies coming down. She recognized one 
of them as the empress, and upon reaching the cham- 
ber found the sick woman radiant. 

Two unknown ladies had called to see her, and one 
had made her bed and set the room to rights. On 
leaving they had placed a generous sum of money in 
the hand of the poor woman, who nearly fainted 
with emotion when she learned that she was indebted 
to the empress. 


Madame Carette, ‘‘to send what I carry, but I try to 
do myself a little good at the same time, for when I 
find myself surrounded by misery, I am better able 
to bear my own cares.” 

An outcast, dying in the hospital of Saint Lazare, 
repulsed the exhortations of the chaplain and the 
Sisters. ‘Let me alone!” she shouted. ‘There is no 
God!” and her face flamed with anger and despair. 
The empress approached and spoke to her, using such 
gentle words that the hardened woman exclaimed : 

“Are you the empress, and can you interest your- 
self in a wretch like me? It must be true, then, that 
there is a g God since you have so kind a heart.” 

The woman became calm, asked the Sisters to for- 
give her, and died in the act of praying. 

On going out of the prison, the empress had always 
to walk between kneeling groups of women, who 
sought to touch her hands and garments, and to pre- 
sent their children for her to touch. 

During the cholera epidemic of 1865, the empress 
visited the hospitals of Paris. On coming out of one 
she was almost borne to her carriage by the crowd of 
women, who kissed her hands and loaded her with 
blessings, and when she arrived at the palace of 
Saint Cloud, she discovered that her dress had been 
cut into tatters by the women, anxious to preserve a 
relic of the empress’s visit to the woman’s prison. 


a. 
HICKORY-TREES. 


| Most people, East and West and North and South, 

| know that splendid tree, now becoming somewhat 
scarce, which is called in New England the “‘shag-bark 
walnut,” and in the rest of the country by its proper 
name, the hickory. Garden and Forest gives an 
interesting account of this tree, which is strictly an 
American product, the eight known species of the 
genus being limited to the southern half of the North 
American continent. 





The hickories, at least some of the species, are 
among the most valuable trees in the world. There 
are few boys or girls whose home has been in any 

art of the country east of the Missouri River who 
lave not early learned to appreciate cither the pecan 


| or the shag-bark or the mocker-nut. The wood which | 
He had charge of a division, | 


some of these trees yield has no superior, if, indeed, 
| it has any equal, for certain important purposes. 
| It is the hickory wood in its handle which has car- 
| ried the American axe around the world, and has 
| driven, wherever it is known, all other axes out of 
| the market. The same wood has made possible those 
light carriages which in turn have made possible the 
| American trotting-horse, one of the marvels of mod- 
ern times. No other tree is known the wood of 
which is tough enough and strong enough to stand 
| the strain imposed upon the American trotting-sulky, 
and without the modern sulky and its heavier fore- 
runner, neither breeding nor training could have pro- 
duced that race of horses which every American 
looks upon with patriotic admiration. 

The shell-bark hickory is considered, generally, the 
| most valuable — of the genus, though its nuts 
| are not esteemed so highly asthe pecans. The shell- 
| bark is the tree which people commonly have in 

mind when they think or speak of ahickory-tree; and 
the peculiarity of the bark, which separates into great, 
thick, loose scales, gives to the tree a distinctive 
oa by which it is easily recognized. 

Not many Eastern 
with the forests of the 
especially those found on the higher Alleghany 
Mountains, know what a really large hickory-tree is. 

The shell-barks of Southern Indiana are sometimes 
one hundred and fifty feet tall, with trunks four or 
five feet in diameter, and bare of limbs for seventy or 
eighty feet; and even larger trees can be found in the 
still almost untouched forests of Eastern Tennessee 
and Western North Carolina. 

But those large trees are doomed, and before many 
years have passed every hickory-tree of sufficient size 
and proper quality will have been sacrificed to supply 
the ever-increasing demand for the wood. 

Of all our trees the hickory is the one which should 
be planted wherever suitable land can be spared for 
it; and wherever it grows naturally it should be pro- 
tected and cherished, both for its beauty and useful- 
ness as a tree, and because of the value, not to say 
| the indispensableness, of its wood. 


| ————+or—__—_ 
| OUT OF PRISON. 





In Captain Bliss’s “Reminiscences of Service in 
the First Rhode Island Cavalry” a few pages are de- 
voted to the four months the author passed in Libby | 
Prison, and especially to his and his comrades’ expe- 
riences on being exchanged and sent within the 
Nine commissioned officers and about 
a thousand private soldiers were put on board a flag- 
of-truce boat, and went down the James River toward 
“that happy land which a prisoner always called | 


Union lines. 


‘God’s Country.’” 


As I looked at my fellow-prisoners, I noticed that 
their confinement and hardships seemed to have | 
| taken the human expression out of their features, | 
| and substituted for it the fierce and brutal appear- 


ance of hungry animals. 
| a bone such as a well-fed dog 
| at, and yet they knew that th 


the Union lines, and supplied with abundant food. 


The Confederate officials upon the boat treated our | dragged 
us into a | death. 

| little room where they gave us some excellent boiled 

utton and some corn bread of the finest quality. 

d out of 

nstantly a| which had rolled accidentally out of a neighbor’s cart. 


little squad of officers very kindly, callin 


m 
| As the place was rather crowded, I step 
| the door with the food in my hands. 


“It would be easy enough,” said the empress to | 


ople, unless they are acquainted | 
fississippi Valley, and more | 


I saw two men fighting for 
would not have looked 
ey would soon be inside 


JAN. 30, 1890. 








| soldier rushed toward me, with both hands extended | 
| to — the food, and, without saying a word, I gave | 
it to him. 


ward and seize it. I was a man once; I am nothing 
but a brute now; only the animal instincts remain.” 

I have always regretted that I did not learn this 
soldier’s name. It was no common mind that could 
realize at such a moment the degradation to which 
his sufferings had reduced him. 

I cannot describe the scene when these wea’ 
broken prisoners first caught sight of the ol 
Tears streamed down the cheeks of men who had 
endured prison hardship and —— without a} 
murmur. That flag was to them not on y 


and all that could render life desirable. 
On board our own flag-of-truce boat hot coffee and | 
abundant food were at once furnished to the released | 
men, who were so excited with the joy of freedom 
that they could not sleep when night came; hardly a 
man of them closed his eyes for twenty-four hours. 





— o> -——_—— 
For the Companion. 
LIFE. 


A flower that blooms and withers in a night ? 
A sealed book writ in an unknown lore 
A gem which broken nothing can restore ? 
A fevered dream? An atom of delight ? 
A song that dies ere scarce ’tis given flight ? 
A beaten wave that sobs along the shore, 
And breaking on the rocks is heard no more? 
At best, a triumph hardly worth the fight? 


These are not life! Nay; what with life compares? 
Or what may with its _— dare to shine? 
Life is a gift ineffable, which bears 
The Seal immortal from the Hand Divine; 
The gift to serve and love through endless years! 
O life most beautiful, what joy is thine! 
Emma C. DowD. 


OQ 
CHINESE WIT. 


The Chinese have a large volume called the Book of 





Laughter, which contains a full selection of anec- 
dotes and jests current in the Middle Kingdom. | 
General Cheng-Ki-Tong, chargé d’affaires of China | 
at Paris, has recently published a translation of some | 
of these Chinese jests. Many of them are very comi- | 
cal, possessing, even in translation, a peculiarly dry | 
humor, and some of them prove that jokes and anec- 
dotes well known in the West, are also classic in | 
China. 


There is, for instance, the very familiar story of the 
nervous man who lived between the two blacksmiths— | 
only in this Chinese version one of the men is a| 
coppersmith! The nervous man tries to induce the | 
two noisy artisans to move, and one day they announce | 
that they have made arrangements to do so. | 

Overjoyed, the man treats them to a magnificent | 
dinner, and after they have partaken of it the black- | 
smith informs him that he is going to move into the 
coppersmith’s shop, and the coppersmith into his. 

ess familiar is the story of a worthy old man | 
who was unmercifully beaten, at regular intervals, by | 
his undutiful son. This cruel treatment did not pre- | 
vent the old man from lavishing caresses on his little | 
grandson, bringing him many presents, and indulging | 
all his caprices. | 

One day the old man was asked why he was so very 
good to the child of the undutiful son who beat him | 
so cruelly. 

“Sh!” said the old man; “I’m spoiling him, so that 
he’ll beat his father when he grows up!’ 

According to another story, a miser had three sons- 
in-law; one was a tailor, another a jeweller, and the 
third a spendthrift, who did nothing at all. One day 
the miser called the third son-in-law and said to him: 

“See here! Your two brothers-in-law are thrifty 
men, and are gradually adding to the family fortune; 
the tailor by mgs, a little of his customers’ cloth | 
now and then, you know—bless you, they don’t know 
it !—and the jeweller by—well, by debasing the jewelry 
just a little, don’t you see. But you!” exclaimed the 
miser, ‘what do you do?” 

“Father-in-law,” said the ne’er-do-well, “you say 
well. Give me a crow-bar; I will go out, ae watch- 
ing my chance, I will break in merchants’ doors, open 
their tills, and bring = back thousands of pieces of 
silver where my brothers-in-law bring you only paltry 
| gains.” 
| “What! How?” exclaimed the miser, in terrible 
| anger; ‘can it be possible that you would actually be | 
| a thief?” | 
| jere is a story of man and wife which is of the 
| same type as a good many that have been told in 
| Western countries : | 











| nap?”’ 


The strong hand that had grabbed his foot was the 
basket handle, which he failed to clear in his leap 
for life. he cleared it, he would have been 


“Excuse me, sir,” he said. “When I saw that | ready ever after to make oath that he had jumped 
food, I could not resist the temptation to reach for- | over a coffin lying across the road. 


ANSWERED. 
Elder John Stephens held a pastorate in the Free 


and | Baptist Church at Gardiner, Me., forty odd years ago, 
flag. | says the Lewiston Journal. Remarkable alike for 
| sincere piety and genuine humor, the good man so 
the symbol | tempered his teachings as to make them acceptable 
of their country—it represented home, food, friends, | to saint or sinner. Riding one day along the road to 
| West Gardiner, he overtook an ox-team, stuck in the 


mud. The discouraged cattle refused to pull, and the 
driver was swearing at them and applying the whip 
with great vigor. 


The parson stopped 
my friend, try prayer. 

“Try it yourself,’”’ retorted the vexed teamster. 

“JT will,” the elder answered quietly, and without 
further ceremony he dropped on his knees in the 
bottom of the wagon. He prayed well and he prayed 
long, and as soon as he had ended, the impatient 
driver prepared to start his team. 

“Stop!” commanded Elder Stephens. “As I have 
done the praying I feel that I ought to do the driving. 
You hold my horse and give me the goad stick.” 

The man consented to the arrangement, and with a 
grin waited to see the parson worsted. At that 
moment another ox-team was seen approaching from 
the opposite direction. 

‘Hallo, neighbor!” the practical parson shouted to 
the new-comer. “Lend me your cattle for a mo- 
nemt!”’ 

“Hold on!” cried the owner of the mired cart, 
“that’s not fair. If you can handle this team better 
by praying than I can by swearing, I want to see you 
do it; but no doubling-up, mind you, no doubling- 


his horse and said, “Try prayer, 


“My friend,” said the elder, calmly, ‘‘the Master I 
serve is abundantly able to move this load with a sin- 
gle yoke of oxen—or without any oxen at all. But 
when, in direct answer to prayer, He sends me an 
extra pair of cattle, I’m going to hook ’em on.” 

No further objection was made, and with the aid of 
reinforcements the loaded cart was easily drawn out 


of the mud. 


+o 
HONOR AMONG THIEVES. 


Mr. Peters is noted for his presence of mind and 


| his influence over his fellow-men, as well as for his 


sense of fun, which he sometimes uses to good effect. 
The business of the firm which employs him took 


| him, not long ago, to a little out-of-the-way country 


place, where he could find lodgings only in a very 


| uncomfortable-looking inn, kept by a single man. 


He was wakened in the middle of the night by a 
light shining on his face. Sitting up in bed, he found 
his host standing beside him, with a lantern in one 
hand and a pistol in the other. 

“A lantern, too,” said Mr. Peters. ‘‘Do you know, 
it reminds me of a corn-husking frolic I went to 
once? We all took our own lanterns, and hung them 
up to the rafters of the barn.” 

‘“‘Where’s your money? Where’s your watch?” 
asked the man, gruffly, though he could not conceal 
his surprise at Mr. Peters’s coolness. 

“Tf I tell you,” said the traveller, smiling, ‘will 
you promise to go off to bed and let me finish my 


“Well, then, yes! 
ever see.” 

“Very good. I know you’ll keep your promise, and 
go as soon as I tell you where they are. My watch is 
at a city jeweller’s for a new main-spring, and all the 
money I have with me—seventeen dollars—is in my 
sample-case down in your office, where I left it for 
you to take care of. hope, if you bother to get it, 

ou’ll leave enough for me to pay you for my bed and 
reakfast.”” 

The man turned abruptly and walked out of the 
room. Mr. Peters declares that he was laughing. No 
reference to this midnight visit was made next morn- 
ing, and the sample-case was found untouched; but 
oy as Mr. Peters was leaving, after paying his bill, 
his grim host said, with a grimmer smile : 

“Good luck to you on your trip, and be sure you 
put that sample-case of yourn in safe-keeping nights.” 


You are the coolest customer I 


SHAKING HANDS WITH A LION. 


In arecent English autobiography, ‘‘Reminiscences 





| Aman urged his neighbor, who had been visiting of a Literary and Clerical Life,” the author mentions 


| him of an afternoon, to stay to supper. 


| “I should like to do so,” said the other, “but I have | 


| an important duty at home at this hour which I must | 

| attenc 

| What is it?’ 

“Why, you see, my wife expects me to empty her | 
foot-tub for her.” 

| “What!” exclaims the host; 
allow yourself to be commanded in such a service b 

|a woman? Who ever heard of such a thing? rh 

| tell you what I should do in such case; I should —” 

| ‘*Well, what would you do?” said his wife, calmly, 

| who had entered the room unobserved. 

| Why,I should run right off and em ty her foot- 

| tub. Oh yes, yes—I should start right of 


JUMPING A COFFIN. 


to.” | 


“you a man, ana | 





Other things besides stars are best seen after dark. 
| A foggy night and an excited imagination will some- 
times enable a man to see the invisible. Shebnah 
Rich, in his history of Truro, Cape Cod, says that in 
| old times neighbors used to drop into each other’s 
houses without ceremony, and some houses came to 
be recognized as favorite resorts, where a roomful 
could be found almost any winter evening. Here 
would be reiterated for the hundredth time the old 
stories, but always to some new wonder-eyed, open- 
eared boy. 


When I was a boy, says Mr. Rich, I heard a 
young man tell an evening’s experience, and the 
story is still fresh in my memory. This 
who is now a most respectable citizen of Truro, had 
a great relish for stories, and his grandfather’s house 
was a famous resort for story-tellers. 

Many an evening found the boy stowed away in the 
chimney-corner, a mighty listener. One night the 
og turned on ghosts, and were unusually exciting. 

e 
chained to the chimney-corner, afraid to go and 
— stay. At last he mustered up courage and 
set out. 

The distance was not far, but it was a dark and 
misty night, when common objects take on fantastic 
| —— and the air is full of shadowy forms. 
| _ The boy was about half-way home, in a spot where 
| the road was narrow, with a steep bank on the right 
| and a high fence on the left, when all at once he saw 
| a coffin lying directly across the road in front of him. 
As he could not readily climb the bank or the fence, 
he followed his first impulse, to jump with might and 
| main. 

A ten-year-old Cape Cod boy can jump like a grass- 
hopper, and certainly ought to be able to leap over 
| any coffin; but instead of clearing it, he felt his foot 
| seized py a strong grip, and the next instant was 

nto the coffin, where he lay scared almost to 








After lying still for a few seconds that seemed an 
age, he ventured to use his lungs and his heels. 
Presto! the coffin became a two-bushel corn basket, 





oung man, | 


knew he had to go home alone, yet he felt | 








one of his exploits as a school-boy. A travelling 
menagerie came to town, and gave “an evening per- 
formance, redolent with gas and orange-peel,” and 
the school-boy was there. 


The menagerie was especially famous for its lions. 
They were indeed noble beasts, but crowded together 
in travelling vans, where their discomfort was not 
likely to improve their tempers. All round the vans 
ran a rope-chain, to keep everybody at a reasonable 
distance from the claws and beaks of the wild in- 
mates. I managed to smuggle myself under this rope, 
undetected by the keepers. 

A magnificent old lion lay stretched at full length, 
with one paw outside his den. A sudden thought 
struck me that it would be a fine thing to shake hands 
with that lion. It was by no means the sort of thin 
to be done every day. It would place me in a prou 
position among the boys of the town. 

In a moment I laid my hand on the top of the out- 
stretched paw. It was smooth and somewhat vel- 
vety, and the lion lay perfectly still, appearing not to 
mind me in the least. 

It is not unlikely that I might have gone on to com- 
lete the operation of hand-shaking, but all at once I 
elt the cut of a whip across my face. 

I started back with the pain, and looked round. At 
that instant the keeper came up and spoke to me ver 
civilly. He was very sorry to have to hurt me, he said, 
but in all probability the lion would have torn my 
hand off, and this was his only way of making me 
start back. 

I did not feel so grateful to the man at that moment 
as I have done ever since. 


4a» 
<or— 





MIXED. 


A young American, whose parents were interested 
in missionary work in the East, where, with their 
children, they have spent most of their married life, 
became engaged to a very beautiful and talented 
young lady of Greek parentage—there being a slight 
admixture of English blood. 


The young man came to America for study in a 
— school, and after graduation accepted a call 
to settle in a certain New England village. During 
the first summer of his pastorate, he asked for leave 
of absence to ge back to the home of his childhood 
and be married. 

All the world loves a lover, and the permission was 
readily gained. That the good dames of this quiet 
little village should be especially interested in such an 
unusual and romantic marriage, and eager to see the 
foreign bride, of whose beauty and accomplishments 
they had heard, was certainly not to be wondered at; 
nor, perhaps, was it surprising when good Mrs. Blank, 
in her eagerness to tell the news, announced to her 
neighbors, with all seriousness, that her pastor had 
gone across the seas to be married to a lady who 
was Payee arse ase !”? 

If the ecclesiastical machinery of that society did 
not run smoothly, no blame could be attached to the 
minister’s wife. 











JAN. 30, 1890. 
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| 
For the Companion. | 


CHRISTMAS YET. 


Christmas wreaths have vanished, 
Branch and bough, 

Naught of Christmas beauty 
Left us now, 

Bells have ceased their ringing, 
Songs their glee, 

Days are only what they 
Used to be! 


| shriek on top of the heap. 





___ THE YOUTH’S 


| Hollow then away up steep Sues Hill that | 
| Was nearly a mile long and full of curves and 
| twists. 


“TI giggled to myself and thought I was having 
great fun. But it was cut short pretty quick. 
About half-way up Young Hill, in the very steep- 
| est part, was the Elbow. Here it always drifted 
| badly and was awful sidling. Mother wanted to 


| get out, but father thought ‘twas safe. 


‘All at once over we went, bedquilts, hot-water 
jugs and father and mother together. The lid of 
the sleigh-seat flew up and out I tumbled with a | 


‘¢ «Patty Jane Swift!’ (that was my name then,) | 


| ‘where under the sun did you come from ?’ cried | 
| mother, struggling from under a huge wool bed- 


quilt and looking at me with stern astonishment. | 
“TI couldn’t say a word. 


COMPANION. - 


‘¢ ‘Hid in the sleigh-box, I’ll be bound,’ 
added. ‘Now you may just march home alone 
for your disobedience !’ 

‘‘There was no help for it. 


1 shall never forget how I ran up and down hill, | 


for it was now quite dusk! Then there was the 


long stretch of gloomy pine woods to go through. | 


I stopped on its edge. 
but waiting only made it worse. I shut my teeth 
hard and ran with all my might. 
| half-way through when — 

**¢ Who—who—W uo0-00!’ sounded right — 


| beside me. 


“T nearly dropped in my tracks with fright. 

**¢ Who! who! whoo-oo-o0 !’ 

“Tt was only an owl in a tree over my head. 
But when I got home I was ready to stay at home 


| when I was told to by those who knew best.’’ 








No! oh no! glad Christmas 
Leaves its trace 
In each life about us, 
In each place. 
Christmas brightness lingers 
All the year, 
In its gifts and gladness, 
In its cheer! 





| 











M. J. H. 


+++ 
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For the Companion. 


WHY PATTY JANE DIDN’T 
GO TO THE PARTY. 


There was to be a “‘tea-party”’ 
at Uncle John’s house. Mamma 
and Papa Warren were invited, 
and Lew and Becky thought it 
very hard that they should be 
left at home with grandma to 
spend the long evening. 

“TI most know my eyes won’t 
stay open till supper-time with- 
out mamma to tell me stories,” 
complained little Becky, dole- 
fully, with her chubby hands 
wrapped close in her pinafore, 
while she trudged from window 
to window to catch the very 
last glimpse of the sleigh before 
it dashed out of sight over the 
hills. 

Lew, I’m sorry to say, kicked 
the chairs right hard with his 
copper toes, and scowled black- 
ly. 

“Oh yes, they will, dearie!’’ 
cried grandma, cheerfully, 
winding in the numerous balls 
of bright yarn which had been 
wandering about the floor, and 
doubling together the long wool 
‘“comforter’’ she was knitting 
for grandpa. ‘Yes, of course 
they will! And they’ll be 
bright as buttons, too, for I'll 
tell you a story myself.” 

“A story of when you’s a 
little girl ?’’ queried Becky, her 
sleepy eyes opening suddenly. 

“Oh, but that’s an astonish- 
ing long time ago!”’ said grand- 
ma. 

“But I like the Jong-agos 
best!” cried Becky and Lew 
together. 

“A long-ago it shall be, 
then,”’ said grandma, picking 
together the burning brands 
with the long-legged tongs, 
putting another stick on the 
brass - headed andirons, and 
brushing the coals from the 
broad hearth with the gray 
goose-wing. ‘It shall be of 
the time when my father and 
mother were invited—not to a 
tea-party, but to Squire Holm’s 
daughter’s wedding-party. I 
wanted to go right bad, and 
teased and teased, but father 
and mother said ‘no,’ and I 
knew that xo was meant. 

“But I thought upon it a 
long time, and I concluded in 
my naughtiness that if I could 


“ 





w what has h pene To my 
mee | went gut on 
sternl 


range x Wy mA like To know ?” 





she 


March I must. Ah, | 


I thought I never could ; | 


I was about | 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


To pace around me every night 
=, = sary watchman must be 


Yet “oft Pm taken from my bed 
And served upon his dinner-table. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
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2. 
ABSENT VOWELS. 


Insert vowels in all the blank 
spaces to make complete sen- 
tences, which are proverbs. Then 
take the central letter from one 
word in each of the proverbs, add 
them together to spell the name 
of a distinguished naturalist, who 
died on January 27, 1851. 


i 


ib 


1. Sm-ll r--n l-ys - gr--t d-st. 

2. S-ch -s th- tr-- -s, s-ch -s 
th- fr--t. 

> L--ng r-d-s -n d-bt’s b-ck. 

T- b-rr-w -n -s8-r- br-ngs 

mm % n b-gg-r-. 

5. L-ck wh-n- -8, b-t l-b-r wh-s- 
tl-s. 

6. -— cr-wd -s n-t c-mp-n-. 

7. P-nn- w-s-, p--nd f--l-sh. 

ANN O’TATOR. 


3. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

















Across. 


1. A plant of the genus Aster. 

2. Rebounded. 

3. A house, shed or room for 
keeping horses and cattle. 

4. A contriver. 

5. Not genuine. 

6. Opposition. 

7. A kind of moss, whose mi- 
nute seeds are burned in theatres 
to imitate lightning. 

- Hesitates. 

9. Messengers. 
10. Priests of the chantry. 
11. Fascination. 


The fourth row of letters will 
spell the name of a distinguished 
Scotch poet, who was born on 
Jan. 25, 1759. The fifth row of 
letters will spell the name of an 
eminent English statesman, who 
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£2. jay eR : with Qau3y wings 
toe 5 

well “the door 

slow ; 


Cook 


feet op an” aify 
ay 
cr Sootsteps pacin 
round ‘the ~ corner _ peeped 


In Qown calico . 


he a ke ht he eee eZ re died on Jan. 23, 1806. 
\" FRANK SNELLING. 
ja 


4. 
DEFINITIONS. 


Charles I. was executed Jan. 
30, 16449. The general charge 
brought against him by his polit- 
ical enemies may be read in the 
words required by the following 
definitions : 

A level, shaded walk; to join; 
a kind of rifle; to deviate; to 
avoid. 

5. 
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CHARADE. 
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(By sound.) 


Without, the snow-flakes fill the 
air, 

The wind 
stron 
Within, the time, devoid of care, 

8 passed with chat and song. 


Pipes fierce and 


And Baby, sitting on her mat, 
Delights, for hours together, 

To jirst and last her total pet, 
Unmindful of the weather. 


MYRTLE GREEN. 


6. 
PUZZLE. 
Iam a vehicle and also a plat- 
form. Iamastop and yet I am 


a step in progress. 

Curtailed, I am an animal; be- 
headed and transposed I am an 
entrance; beheaded and _ cur- 
agg Iam a game that children 
ike 

Curtail and drop one letter and 
I am a word meaning to settle. 
Transpose this and I am a means 
of illumination. 

Now behead me and I am a 
word meaning for example— 
which if you curtail will become 
(4 the leader of a most powerful 
D band. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a watchman like a 
se, aad He is awarder (a war- 
ae 








only in some way get there 

unbeknown, why then it couldn’t be helped. So 
I went on planning, till by and by a bright 
scheme came into my silly head. 

“The sleighs of those days had backs that 
would reach above the heads of anybody riding, 
and the seats were a kind of box, with a lid, that 
would hold a bushel or two. 

“Near the night of the party I slyly put on my 
linsey-woolsey cloak and woollen hood, and crept 
into this box. 

“It was a pretty snug fit, for I was a chubby girl 
of eight, and the lid wouldn’t come down very 
close; but when father and mother got in it came 
down so quick on the top of my head that it made 
me see a whole skyful of stars for a minute. 

“But I didn’t dare to cry out, and away we 
went rumblety-bump across the meadow, through 
the long stretch of pine woods, down into Rick’s 





For the Companion. 
NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 
“Have you kept your good resolutions,” I said, 
“That you made for the New Year a month ago?” 
And Tommy gravely nodded his head, 
And brought a very blank book to show. 
“They’re all I wrote in my diary there,” 
Said he, “so I’ve kept ’em clean and bright, 
But I’m ’fraid,” and he paused with a doubtful air, 
“That [ haven’t wsed ’em as much as I might!” 
For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


A family of Swedes came to live near the house 
where Geordie lives, not long ago. The father 
and mother talked very good English, but Geordie 
could not understand the little boy, uf about his 





own age, at all at first. ‘“‘O mamma,” he cried, 
flying into the house one afternoon, ‘‘Carly is a 
good deal Swedier than his papa’n mamma!”’ 


Minnie’s Sunday-school teacher gives the infant 
class each Sabbath a card with a picture of some- 
thing in the lesson. One Sabbath it was the horn 
of anointing-oil. 

‘‘What’s your picture to-day, Minnie ?”’ 
older sister asked when she came home. 

“Oh!’’ said Minnie, ‘it’s nothing but an oil- 
can !”’ 


her 


Grandma made round doughnuts with a piece 
cut from the middle. A neighbor gave Dwight 
one of a similar shape, but lacking the hole in the 
centre. ‘Oh, mamma!” he exclaimed, “I have 
a blind doughnut!” 


) 

What woolen cloth should not 
be worn in cold weather? An 
Irish frieze. 

What shoe would make a good box? The sandal 
would. 

When may you hang your cloak on the chimney? 
When it is a mantle with ornaments. 

When does a dog become musical? When he wears 
a brass band around his neck. 

Why should a beggar never show his hands? Be- 
cause they prove it is not needful that you should 
give him alms (arms). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Orange. 

2. DESC RIED 
PROPHESY 
PROPHETS 
UPBRAIDS 
sNaecr2 1 Bs 
CONGRE=s 8 
SCRAWLER 

The eengee-39 o 7, Corunna. 
to 14, Webster, 





3. Watch-dog. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 


almost sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue he as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 





Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
FUMIGATION. 


The best method by which apartments and articles 


or clothing and bedding, which have been exposed to | 


the germs of disease, may be disinfected has long 
been a subject for study and of no little dispute 
among health officers. 

It is easy enough to render perfectly clean such 
articles of apparel and portions of rooms as can be 
washed, for there are many fluids which can be relied 
upon to destroy all manner of germs with which they 
may be brought in contact. 

But there still remain certain articles of clothing, 
furniture, pictures, as well as the cracks and corners 
of rooms, where the application of disinfecting solu- 
tions is either impossible or ruinous to the fabric, 
and some other means must be used for their cleans- 
ing. 

If we can find some gas which will diffuse itself 
thoroughly into the crevices of a room and into the 
midst of bundles of clothing, and be surely destruc- 
tive of all living disease germs, then we shall have 
an ideal disinfectant. 

For many years the fumes of burning sulphur, 
which consist of sulphurous acid gas, have been used 
for this purpose almost to the exclusion of other 
forms of disinfectants, and have generally been con- 
sidered sufficiently effective. 

Of late, however, the efficacy of this agent has 
been sharply disputed. It has been found that the 
gas does not enter thoroughly into the midst of 
bundles of clothing; that in a tightly closed room, 
such as is necessary for the action of the gas, there is 


not allowed a sufficient amount of oxygen to produce | 


the desired quantity of the fumes. 

Moreover, unless there is at the same time in the 
room a good deal of moisture, the sulphur exerts a 
much less powerful disinfecting action, and, at the 
end of the process, many germs, especially those that 
were lying quietly on the floor or on ledges, have re- 
sisted the action of the gas altogether. When made 
to float in the air, they are more surely attacked and 
destroyed. 

But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the oppo- 
nents of sulphur fumigation have not yet suggested 
any sufficient substitute, and since this gas has be- 
yond question a not inconsiderable value, it is the 
part of wisdom to use it as successfully as we can, 
until something better shall have been devised. 

Observe these points: Have clothing loosened, and 
never rolled in bundles; close all outlets air-tight; 
remove carpets and drapery; remember that the sul- 
phur acts as a bleaching agent, and articles with deli- 
cate colors may be ruined. 


sl esainii casemate 
GIGANTIC WORMS. 

The work of earthworms, in the operations of 

nature, is a very important one. Darwin has shown 


us that they are constantly occupied in making the 
soil more mellow by perforating it with their galler- 


ies, and that they enrich it by collecting in these sub- | 


terranean passages earth that has been subjected to 


that of creosote, and it has the power of ejecting, to 
| a distance of several inches, jets of a milky fluid. 

Moreover, its life is entirely a subterranean one, and 

thus it is secure from the attacks of carnivorous 
| animals. 

Naturalists, of course, have an interest in its cap- 
ture, and the aborigines use the oily fluid into which 
the dead body of the creature resolves itself, as a 
remedy for rheumatism, but it is not very actively 
sought. When such worms are once dragged from 
beneath the surface, however, they lose the agility 
which, Antzeus-like, they seem to gain from contact 
with the earth, and lie absolutely passive, making no 
attempt to move. 


oo 
AMAZED. 


The uatives of tropical countries are seldom so 
much astonished as they are when first introduced to 
snow and ice. The congealing of water is a phenom. 
enon they are slow to comprehend. A few months 
ago, says the New York Sun, Sir William McGregor 
enticed several New Guinea natives to the hitherto 
unsealed summit of Mount Owen Stanley, the loftiest 
peak in British Australasia. 

On its barren summit, nearly a thousand feet above 
| the zone of vegetation, big icicles were found, and 
| the natives, when they touched them, declared that 
| their fingers had been burned. 

A year ago, when Mr. Ehlers ascended Mount 

| Kilimanjaro, in Africa, his native porters, who had 

lived all their lives near the base of the great moun- 

tain, pulled off the boots with which they had been 

ea and plunged merrily into the snow in their 

yare feet. They lost no time in plunging out again, 

| and lay writhing on the ground, insisting that their 
feet had been severely burned. 

Some Central African natives who had been intro- 
| duced into Germany mistook the first snow-storm 


tenant Von Frangois says the mistake was a very 
natural one. One day when he was ascending a trib- 
utary of the Congo, he saw for the first time the air 
filled with a great swarm of white butterflies, and 
| the spectacle closely resembled a gentle fall of snow. 
i 
| NOTHING SAVED. 
| 

A little boy was walking with his father one day. 
| As they trudged along the father saw an old horse- 
| shoe lying in the road, and bade the boy pick it up 
| and take it along. 


The lad looked at the shoe carelessly and replied 


said nothing more, but quietly picked it up himself. 
He pretty soon sold the old iron for a penny at a 
| roadside smithy, and invested the coin in cherries. 
The day was hot, and presently the man noticed 

| that his son was beginning to cast longing eyes upon 
| the box of cherries, but did not offer any to his son. 
He made pretence of eating them and dropped one to 
the ground as if by accident. 

The boy picked it up quickly and ate it with relish. 

A little further on another dropped, and this too 





the lad lost no time in securing. So, one by one, all | 


the cherries were dropped and picked up. 

“Well,” remarked the father, when the last one 
had been eaten, “it did not pay to pick up that horse- 
shoe perhaps; .but if you had stooped once for that 
you wouldn’t have needed to bend twenty times for 
the cherries.” 


The moral of the story is an old one, but more | 


generally known than heeded: “Lazy folks take the 
most pains.” 
> -— 
SUBJUGATED. 


The word subjugated is of Latin origin—sub jugum, 
under the yoke. Although oftenest used in a figura- 
tive sense, it might have been applied in all literalness 
to a certain Maine boy whose singular experiment 
with a calf, as described by the Lewiston Journal, 
may recall to our readers the recently published 
story of “Bub and Broad.” 

This farmer lad had always taken a special interest 
| in oxen, and delighted to brandish the goad-stick 
| over his father’s good-natured pair. His great ambi- 
tion was to own for himself a pair of steers. 

Last summer he became the proud possessor of 
| half a pair; in other words, his father gave him a 
young calf. Of course the steer could not be yoked 
up by itself. What did the youthful Cincinnatus do, 


therefore, but place one end of the yoke round his | 


| own neck, and fasten it there. 


The result may be imagined. The other half of the | 
; team started, and pretty soon a passing neighbor | 


heard a shrill outery : 


“Stop us, Mr. Smith, stop us! We're running | 


away!” 

The neighbor came to the rescue, and was attempt 
ing to unyoke the boy, when he called out: 

“?*Tother one, Mr. Smith, ’tother one! I'll stand!” 


hinciniealpinsnticliiin 
HIs FATHER’S TRADE. 


Many a Sunday-school speaker has come to grief 
| while attempting to make his remarks interesting by 
| drawing out his audience. The Christian Register 
| mentions a recent instance : 


In a California Sunday school the superintendent 
was expatiating upon the importance of having high 
aims in life, and illustrated his argument by describ- 
ing a boy of his acquaintance who was too lazy to 
work or study, and seemed to have no loftier ambi- 
tion than to follow the business of his father. 

“Now what do you suppose his father’s business 
is?” asked the superintendent. 

“He’s a minister, I guess,” eagerly replied little 
| Tommy W ‘ 

As soon as the general mirth would allow, the 
superintendent explained that the man was a bar- 
tender; but the moral effect of the story was hope- 
lessly lost. 





- >— —_ 


change in their intestines, and also leaves, which | 


have fallen to the ground and are dragged into their 


retreats. 

But if these little beings can accomplish such won 
ders, it would be interesting to know whether the 
Megascolides Australis, an earthworm of Australia, 
has a like mission. This creature is of the size of an 
ordinary adder, and at lea 
in La Nature says that it is usually to be found on 
the banks bordering small rivers, though it occa- 
sionally seeks the open country, where one may come 
upon it by pulling up a stump or upturning the earth. 

It is not an casy matter to drag this gigantic worm 
from the winding galleries which form its retreat. It 
glides about the sinuous passages with great rapidity, 





inflating its anterior and posterior extremities at will, | 


and thus bracing itself against the walls, which it 
renders slimy by a secretion from its own body. 

Its moist substance slips easily through the hands 
which would retain it, and when once fastened to the 
udhesive walls of its home, it can only be removed 
by breaking its length in two. 

This giant among worms lives a comparatively 
peaceful life, since its physical features furnish admi- 
rable defence against such enemies as it might natu- 
rally have. Its body exhales a strong odor similar to 


six feet long. A writer 


EXTINGUISHED BY BEES. 


| Two or three years ago, as Queen Victoria was 

| journeying from Balmoral to Windsor, the royal 

| train was stopped by something, the like of which 
had never before happened in any railroad-man’s ex- 
perience. 

| 


vassage of the royal train. As the train approached, 
1owever, the engineer noticed that one of the signal 
lights had been extinguished, and instantly brought 
the engine and cars to a standstill. 

On inspecting the lamp it was found to contain a 
| swarm of bees, so numerous that they had put out 
the light, by which they had evidently been attracted. 

a en eee 
TO ENSURE PROMPTNESS, 
There is nothing like careful attention to an em- 
ployer’s wishes on the part of a servant. 

Bridget’s mistress gave her two letters to mail at 
the letter-box on the corner. 

“Did you put those letters in the box?” asked her 
mistress, a little time afterward. 

“Och, sure, ma’am, so I did,” said Bridget, “an’ 
seein’ as you’ve often tould me that I’ve not been 


| careful, 1 tuk pains to put in the box first av the two 
| the letter that ye marked ‘Immayjiate!’” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| they saw for a flight of white butterflies, and Lieu- | 


that it was not worth carrying, whereupon the father | 


The signalman at a certain junction had lighted his | 
lamps, and everything apparently was safe for the | 
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wan best Garden you 
The Union Pacific Railway, the Overland Route, has ir a nnd &. you must —H 
just put on a Limited Fast Mail Train to carry the 


| United States mail between Council Bluffs and San 5 
| Francisco and Portland. This daily Fast Mail train will 
carry a limited number of passengers, and in addition | 7 


to the Unies States Mail Cars, and a baggage car, will There te de question but that Maule’s Garden 
be composed of a Pullman Palace Sleeper and Pullman Seeds are unsurpassed. I now have customers at 
Dining Car for Portland, and a Pullman Sleeping Car) more than 32, post-offices. When once sown, 
for San Francisco, thus accommodating a limited num-| gthers are not wanted at any price. My new cata- 
ber of passengers. logue for 1890 7s pronounced the most original, 
The sleepers and a diner will run through from | Jeautifully illustrated and readable Seed Catalogue 
| Chicago, via the Chicago & North-Western Railway. | ¢Vé” published. You should not think of purchasing 
Only first-class tickets will be honored on this train. any SEEDS before sending for it. It mailed free 
oan to customers and to all others enclosing ten cents 
This train, with its connections, makes the extraordi- | jy stamps. 
nary time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, and My Special List of Striking Specialties 
104 hours to Portland. MAILED FREE ¢to all who write 
As accommodations are limited, early application for | for it, mentioning this paper. Address 
same should be made to the Union Pacific Agents in 


New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, or to E. L. WM. HENRY MAULE, 
Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb. [Adv. 1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
- > - Ee ~~ - ln a 
Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys 
an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it 
is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 
we recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. [Adv. 


"After the Grippe, What ? 


A general prostration of the system, with 





THE LIMITED FAST MAIL. 








extreme susceptibility to a second attack, 
to pneumonia, or to any other prevailing 
malady. ‘The convalescent from the 
Grippe should use the utmost caution and 


|not expose himself to drafts, indulge in|  qyis excellent variety is distinguished from all others 
F : i ing, stand- 
rich foods, or endeavor to “make up for | A ep 
’ : P ‘ oe | very abundantly of large, bright tomatoes, very 
lost time” in business. The mucous mem-) smooth, and of fine flavor; it is extremely early 
> = and entirely free from rot ; the leaves are very curly an 
brane is still congested, the nerves weak-| of & very dark green, almost black, making the plant 
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very ornamental as well as 
ened. and the blood charged with effete| FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 
microbes. Now is the time when he| A very hand ity of superior qua 
needs, and should take, the best of tonic | M@cb#es SURE HEAD CABBAGE 
blood-purifiers, IS ALL HEAD and SURE TO HEAD. Very 
A . a uniform in_ size, firm and fine in texture, excellent in 
Ss is head which weighed 643g pounds. 
yer’s Sarsaparilla. | %2.h ¥ crore tied witsn woighed 643s pounds.” 
d ith my [Illustrated Catalogue, for only 
| Price, $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. FIVE C NNAMON VINES FREE 
i | a it This r vid growing Vine, with its beautiful heart- 
shaped! ves, glossy green peculiar foliage, and delicate 
r a fr 
will grow from 10 to 30 feet in a single season, and 
| N F. A NT | LE for covering Arbors, Screens or Verandas is without a 
ae I will send 5, BULBS FREE, and id 
: every person sending 
Skin& Scalp. | Tree '® 
5 Beautifal Vines exactly the same in every respect 
I have been selling for One Dollar. Address plainly 
zcured by: — | * gg Rvery person sending SILVER for this collec. 
Cu ule tion will receive extra 5 lage Packet of FINCH?S 
TICURA 
| YOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and cur- 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CuTicuRA REMEDIES are 
CurTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CuTICcURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 5S0c.; SOAP, 5c. ; | 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTreER DRUG AND | 


ny firm 
and crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 1 to 12 
in leng 
qralit, and a good keeper Alfred , of Penn 
an, 
> » ‘ = ’ ani , Ww 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 25 cents in Silver or Stamps. 
white blossoms, emitti1 
m 
‘omato Collection, the bulbs will produce 
DISEASES as I have been se 
| FRANK FINCH, (BoxC.) CLYDE, N.Y. 
Perfection Lettuce, the jine* variety ever grown, 
Remedies. 
ing henge disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply | 
e 
infallible. 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples to 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. ! 


Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





v2 Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- i, 
Pc tified by CuTICURA Soap. 23 


é KIDNEY Patns, Backache and Weakness cured | 





by CuTiIcURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instanta- 
neous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 
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Nesipleuttlngy CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


No engraving can do justice to the 
unique and peerless beauty ot this new 


Chrysanthemum. Imagine plants com- 
letely studded with balls of flowers one 
‘oot in circumference, whose petals curve 
cefully inward, and which in turn are 
fotted with a peculiar hairy-like growth, 
the whole resembling,more than anything 
else, masses of Snow-White Os- 
trich Plumes, and you then begin 
to form some idea of the beauty of this 
royal flower. Your garden will not be 
complete this season if it does not con- 
tain the ‘Ostrich Plume’’ Chrysanthemum. 
(Instructions for culture with each order.) 
PRICE.—Fine plants, certain to bloom, 40 
ets. each, three plants for $1; seven for 
$2; twelve for $3 Free by mail. 
best every order fora single plant 
or more will be sent, gratis, our 
superb Catalogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE 
GARDEN" (the price of which is 25 cents), on 
condition that you will say in what paper 
ou saw this advertisement. Club orders 
or THREE, SEVEN or TWELVE plants can have 
the Catalogue sent, when desired, to 
the separate a of o—_ oe 
comprising the club, provide’ 
aheape that the paper is named. Goa 
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THE LITTLE GEM SWEET AL 
BURPEE’S GE COLLECTION 
FoR 1890 
Contains one regular size packet each of the fra- 
see Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,—the rare and 
ovely blue Zorenia Fournieri,—the gorgeous new 
Shirley Poppies,—many varieties mixed of Choice 
Double Asters,—the unequaled strain of ~~ 
i 


Superd Camellia- Flowered Balsams,— Finest 
Mixed Chinese and Japanese Pinks,—Extra fine 
Mixed New and Beautiful Ipomoeas, — Choice 
Mixed Pansies,—¥Fordhook strain of Superfine 
Petunia Hybrida,—and twelve New Sweet 
Peas iS all V~ VA pe ym aaat 
new and popu- ents, or em Col- 
lar Annuals for 5 foctoms” =e for $f, 
Try togetup aClub, Illustration and 
directions for growing printed on each 
packet, Purchased separately at retail, 
| & the tenpackets inour ascentGem Col- 
lection would cost 85 cts., and this 
Special Offer is made to induce all to 


- 72Y BURPEE’S SE 

= ORDER NOW and ask SEEDS. 
liustrated CATALOGUE 

—mailed E 


l so all the 
ncluding Rare NOVELTIES of unusual merit. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
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Plants, Roses, Shrubs 
SEEDS ace teeisee 
Small Nits ~ 







etc 
ald, EVERY THING IN THE NURSERY LINE. - 
Np, RAREST NEW. CHOICEST OL 
= Send ten cents for our illus CF Si ote: 





about 150 pages, containing a certificate good fo 
ten cents in seeds, ete, Or send for our 82 pag 
abridged catalogue and price-list free. 

36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 


‘THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CHOIR-LEADER. 


The leader of the village choir was she ; 

And while she sang my eyes were on her face, 
An earnest face where peace and purity 

Met long before and made their dweliing-place. 


I loved to hear, I loved to see her sing ; 
She was not conscious; did not act a part; 
Her gaze was inward and not wandering ; 
Her singing was the music of her heart. 


Two rows of singers had the village choir: 
The first was of the sex of finer mould; 
Beyond, the organ from its soul of fire 
Its tender burden tremulously rolled. 


I grew not weary while they sang and played, 
Behind the pastor and his high-backed chair ; 
No evil spirit dared my breast invade 
While heavenly praises were repeated there. 


The strains are hushed that made my heart rejoice ; 
The scene is far away in time and space ; 

But still I hear the choir-leader’s voice, 
And still behold her sweet, Madonna face. 


EDWARD N. POMEROY. | 


|to the love of literature; if he is fond of books, 
| entice him to the fields. 
| For the comfort of all parents of ‘‘backward 
boys,’’ there is the story of one of the most illus- 
| trious men that ever lived, Sir Isaac Newton. 
| We have his own authority for saying that he was 
| extremely inattentive to his studies, and stood 
very low in his school. 

At fifteen, he was taken away from his books, 
| and set by his mother to the useful work of tilling 
| the ground and disposing of its produce. But his 
| love of study increased with his years; he re- 
| turned to school, and was fitted for the university. 

“The history of science,” says Sir David 
Brewster, from whose biography of Newton these 
| facts are taken, ‘affords many examples when 
| the young aspirant had been early admitted into 
| her mysteries, but he who was to give philosophy 
her laws did not exhibit such early talent.”’ 
‘When Newton entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he brought with him,’’ continues the 
memoir, ‘‘a more slender portion of science than 
at his age falls to the lot of ordinary scholars. 
Cambridge was consequently the real birthplace 
of Newton’s genius.” 

Sir Walter Scott was another “‘backward boy.” 


wd —~@-— = | His autobiography tells us that he was behind 


For the Companion. 


THE BACKWARD BOY. 


THIRD PAPER. 


By the President of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Boys are backward for many reasons. Some 
boys are born so that they are backward all their 
lives. They enter the world with imperfect organs, | 
and never wholly overcome their original defects. | 
But any one who has watched the marvellous | 
ingenuity and success which has attended the} 
efforts of skilful teachers in the training of those 
who are naturally deficient, may be inspired by | 
the hope that under any circumstances special 
attention will overcome peculiar difficulties. Read 
the story of Doctor Howe's instruction of Laura 
Bridgman. 

Often, physical exercise of the righc kind 
awakens the dormant mental powers. This fact 
is so well established that at Elmira certain classes 
of convicts are subjected to systematic bodily 
drill in order that their higher natures may be 
quickened and improved. This is in exact accord- 
ance with modern psychology, which assures us 
that “there is an invariable concomitance of a 
mental change with a bodily change.”’ 

Other boys are backward, because they are not 
surrounded by the right conditions. The fault is 
not in themselves, but in their belongings. The 
right example, the right motives, the right ideas 
of life have not been set before them. They may 
be the sons of rich parents or the sons of the poor, 
but they have not learned the pleasures of activity. 
They only care for the pleasures of repose, of 
iaziness, of idleness. 

But most backward boys seem to be dull, 
because they have not been put to the tasks for 
which they are fitted. Parents or teachers are 
too ready to believe that all boys should be taught 
the same things, and be trained by the same 
methods of instruction. 

To a certain extent this is true. It is also true 
that early in life, very different tastes and capaci- 
ties and inclinations are manifested even among | 





| the early classes in which he was placed, both in 
years and progress. 

“I did not make any great figure at the high 
school in Edinburgh,” he says, ‘‘or at least any 
exertions I made were desultory, and little to be 
depended upon.’’ ‘‘Names, dates, and other tech- 
nicalities of history,’”’ we are told, ‘escaped his 





say, ‘Now, Mr. Wordsworth, we want to see the 
finest mountain in the country,’ and he would say, 
‘Every mountain is finest.’ Ay, that’s what he 
would say.” 

So I say, ‘“‘Every boy that is pure and true and 
manly is finest.” It is the business of parents, 


teachers and professors to study each boy’s pecu- | 


liarities, and see to it that he has the appropriate 
training. DanieEL C. Giuman, LL. D. 
——- +O 
For the Companion. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING 
SERVICE. 


Ever since the times of antiquity, more or less 
attention has been given to the saving of life from 
the perils of the sea. The Chinese, centuries ago, 
formed the first humane society for this purpose, 
and to-day these institutions can be found through- 
out the whole of civilized Europe. 

In our own country as early as 1785, steps for 
the preservation of the shipwrecked were taken 


by a number of benevolent gentlemen in Boston, | 


who formed the Massachusetts Humane Society, 
and built huts of refuge, and several stations 
equipped with life-boats on the desolate portions 
of the coast of that State. 

The development of the United States Life- 
Saving Service covers about forty years. Begin- 


ning in 1848, the government erected some twenty | 


or more houses, furnished with appliances for 
rescuing life, on the exposed shores of New Jersey 


and Rhode Island, though it was not until 1871 | 


memory in a most melancholy degree, but it | that the present elaborate, system of relief, which 


favorite passage of poetry, a play-house ditty, or, | the world, was introduced. 


above all, a Border-raid ballad.”’ 


There are now upon the ocean and lake coasts 


But when Scott came to the reading of Spenser | about two hundred and twenty-five stations. They 


and Tasso, and above all Bishop Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry, his imagination 
was quickened. Still Greek stood in his 
way, and his instructor, Professor Dalzell, 
pronounced upon him the severe sentence, 
‘sdunce he was and dunce he was to remain.”’ 
One of the most brilliant naturalists of 


BEGINNING 


this generation was Francis Maitland Balfour, 


the children of the same parentage, who are | whose life was unfortunately terminated by a fall 


apparently subjected to the same laws of heredity, | 


and to the same home influences. Even twins, at | 


when he was ascending or descending an Alpine 
peak. At twenty-seven years of age he was made 


a very early age, show marked peculiarities to la Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and 


those who watch them closely. 

These differences are still more obvious in the | 
children of families where different habits prevail. | 
One boy loves the world of nature. He delights | 
to watch the habits of animals, and to engage in | 
out of door pursuits, to fish, to shoot, to ride, to | 
swim, to walk, to skate. Another is never so | 
happy as when he is poring over books. Still | 
another is full of ingenious devices; he loves to | 
use his knife, his hammer, or his saw. Another 
loves mathematics, and at an early age delights 
in following the conceptions of geometry. Another 
has a turn for music, or for drawing, or for 
modelling. 

Now any boy, with marked special tastes, runs 
the risk of being called ‘‘backward" if he is 
judged by the wrong standard. Try him by 
another gauge, and he may be forward. 

He may have weight if he has not height; he 
may have strength if he has not nimbleness; he 
may have endurance if he is slow. Do not try to 
furnish his mind merely with ‘“ready-made”’ 
lessons adapted to an average boy, but seek to | 
develop that which is dormant, to guide that which | 
is excellent. 





What then shall be done with backward boys?) 


Study them, until the nature of their back- 
wardness is discovered. Then, apply the right 
remedy, oats, spurs, whip, or the kindly word of 
encouragement as the case may demand. 


Let a boy follow “the line of least resistance,” | 


provided that line is straight, and leads to a good 
end. Do not force him to goa long distance in 
paths which give him no reward. 

But beware that he does not get a one-sided 
education. While he is allowed to follow the line 
of least resistance, encourage him, entice him, 
allure him, do everything but force him, to make 
frequent excursions to the right and left of the 
line he is following. If he inclines to the study 


of nature, let him also be led by attractive books | 


three years later received a royal medal for his 
discoveries. Oxford, Edinburgh and Cambridge 
all endeavored to secure him as a professor. 










THE RESCUE. 


are picturesque, two-story pine houses with gable 


roofs, and are fitted for the comfortable accom- | 


|modation of the crews, and the reception of the 


| 
| 


life-saving apparatus. On many portions of the 
Atlantic coast they are not more than five miles 
apart, and are located at dangerous and exposed 
points. These are manned from September Ist to 
April 30th, the season of most inclement weather ; 


Before he was thirty-one years old he had ac- in the lake region the stations are kept open during 
cepted a professorship instituted for him in the | the continuance of navigation. 


University of Cambridge. Darwin wrote to him, 
“T ain proud to receive a book from you who 
will some day be the chief of the English 
biologists.” 

But Balfour, in common parlance, was a ‘‘back- 
ward boy.”” He had great difficulty in learning 
to write, for he was not only left-handed, but 
inapt in acquiring particular muscular movements. 
He also found difficulty in learning to spell, and 
in the ordinary school work he made but little 
progress. 

But at Harrow, as we are told by Professor 
Michael Foster, from whose memoir these state- 
ments are derived, one of the masters, Mr. Griffith, 
in extra-academical hours, discovered that the 
pale, earnest, somewhat clumsy - handed lad, 
though he gave no promise of being a scholar in 
the narrower sense of the word, had in him the 
makings of a man of science. 

All these boys, be it observed, were ‘‘backward”’ 
before they received the right kind of intellectual 
nourishment. When they found their proper 
intellectual habitat, they became among the most 
forward and distinguished of men. 

A good teacher should be interested in all sorts 
of boys, the backward as well as_ he forward. 
He should feel as Wordsworth did, ‘‘Every moun- 
| tain is finest.”’ 
| Would Wordsworth tell you which mountain 
he was fondest of ?”’ asked a recent traveller of a 
rustic in the Lake Country. 

“Ay, ay.’’ was the answer. ‘Times he would 
say, ‘Now is not that beautiful?” and times he 
would hum on to himself; but he was not a man 
as would give a judgment against any mountaia. 
I've heard great folks that came to the mount 





The keeper captains a crew of from six to eight 
surfmen. His position is one of grave responsi- 
bility, requiring sound judgment, a cool head, and 
unflinching courage. He must be a man well- 
trained in his vocation, of correct habits, and 
able at all times to command the utmost respect 
and obedience of his men. 

Both keeper and crew are chosen from among 
the sturdy fishermen that dwell on the shores in 
the vicinity of the station, and who have lived 
from childhood within sound of the surf. A life- 
time experience on the beaches and adjacent 
waters inures them to the perils and hardships 
which obtain along the coast, and makes them 
thoroughly familiar with the bordering currents, 
tides and places of danger. From occupation they 
are necessarily skilled and fearless surf-boatmen, 
and all possess an excellent knowledge of every 


| part of a ship, largely acquired through wreck 


operations. 

In the day a strict lookout is kept seaward for 
distressed craft, and during the interval of night 
between sunset and dawn, the patrolman main- 
tains a steady vigil along the beach. At the 
beginning of their watch two surfmen go forth in 
either direction, and follow the shore until they 
meet the patrolmen from the adjacent stations. 
Of course, when the latter are remote from each 
other this scheme is not practicable, and the limit 
of the beat is then otherwise regulated. Thus it 
will be seen that along almost the entire stretch of 
seacoast, a faithful line of sentinels is strung out 
steadily tramping the surf-washed sands on the 
watch for imperilled vessels. 

Sach man carries a Coston signal which, when 
exploded by percussion, emits a red flame that 


flashes far out over the water and warns the un- 
| wary ship, approaching too near the breakers and 
| outlying shoals, of impending danger, and to stand 
off, or assures the shipwrecked that help is close 
at hand. : 

The duty of the beach patrolman is always 
arduous and often terrible. <A solitary tramp on 
the dreary beaches is a task at any time. What 
is it then in the worst conditions of wind and 
weather, against cutting sand-blasts, in drenching 
rain and flooding tides, surrounded by darkness, 
and deafened by the roar of the storm with quick- 
sands and pitfalls along the path ? 

Not unfrequently the weary marcher becomes 
exhausted and bewildered in his journey, and 
| many times cannot stand up at all against the 
fury of the tempest. Yet it is wonderful how 
these undaunted men plod and struggle on from a 
sense of duty, seldom faltering, and never once 
giving up unless from sheer lack of vital energy. 

The beach patrol system by which stranded 
vessels are so promptly discovered is a feature 
that distinguishes the United States service from 
all others in the world, and accounts largely for 
its unparalleled success in rescuing life from ship- 
wreck. At certain stations where the shores are 
of such a nature that operations can be facilitated 
by the use of horses these animals are supplied, 
and the patrolmen on extended beats often go 
mounted. 

The first horse purchased by the government for 
this purpose is still in the service, and his record 
is quite remarkable. ‘Old Neptune,” as he is 
called,—an appellation, however, that has been 





| abbreviated by the surfmen to “Old Nep,’—has 
seldom failed to preserve most tenaciously a| has grown to be the most perfect of its kind in | 


done noble duty during his career as a public 
servant und benefactor. He was foaled on the 
Virginia coast in 1868, and for five years ran wild 
with hundreds of other ponies, subsisting entirely, 
both winter and summer, upon the native beach 
grasses, and it was not tintil after the most per- 
sistent coaxing, and the resort to various ex pedi- 
ents, that he was finally induced by his owner to 
eat corn and oats. 

At ten years of age he was selected to carry the 
night patrolman over the north beat from the 
Assateague Beach station, a distance of thirteen 
and one-half miles. From that day to this, 
through half a score of years, he has faithfully 
performed this duty, invariably taking the mid- 
night watch, be the weather what it may, and up 
to the present time has only missed four rounds, 
having travelled nearly thirty thousand miles of 
actual patrol. 

He has learned the limit of his beat so well that, 
however dark or stormy the night, he knows at 
once when he arrives there, and no amount of 
persuasion will cause him to go farther. At the 
time of his purchase he was a beautiful iron-gray, 
but the hardships of the beach and advanced age 
have turned him snow-white. 

“Old Neptune”’ has been the means of saving 
many lives. At one time when several rescued 
sailors with broken limbs, caused by the falling 
of the vessel’s masts, were in danger of dying, the 
horse was hitched to the station cart, and the 
half-dead and injured men were promptly con- 
veyed to where they received the attentions of a 
surgeon. It is certain that they would have per- 
ished, but for this aid. 

Did space allow, many other instances of val- 
uable service by this faithful animal could be 
mentioned. In the sketch the pony is shown 
equipped for the night’s journey accompanied by 
his best friend, the dog ‘“Jack.’’ The two are 
boon companions; they sleep and mess together 
| in the stable, and the latter never misses attend- 
|ance on the long nocturnal tramps; in fact, so 
| strong is their fellowship that when separated 
|both appear lonesome. Poor “Old Neptune’s” 
days of usefulness are fast approaching a close, 
;and soon his familiar hoof-prints on the sands of 
Assateague Beach will be washed out forever! 
His record entitles him to the thanks of Congress, 
and it would be a humane act to provide a pension 
for his comfort during the remainder of his life. 

There are five principal appliances that are used 

for saving life from shipwreck. The first of these 
is the cedar six-oared surf-boat, which is the only 
| boat that has yet bezn found suitable to launch 
| from flat beaches through the shoaling waters of 
| the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. It is provided with 
| air cases which make it insubmergible. This boat 
| being comparatively light can be hauled long dis- 
| tances on its carriage abreast of wrecks. 
Its action in the hands of expert oarsmen is 
|often marvellous, and although easily capsized 
|there are not many instances on record in the 
| service where it has been upset with fatal results 
| while passing through the surf. ; 

Another contrivance is the self-righting and 
self-bailing English life-boat which embodies the 
best elements of the boatmaker’s skill. It is of 
great strength and stability, though heavy and 
cumbersome, and is only adapted to use along 

steep shores, or where it can be launched directly 
into deep water. 
| When boat service is impracticable, resort is had 
| to wreck ordnance. A small bronze smooth-bore 
| gun, named for the inventor, Captain Lyle of the 
| army, is the appliance now in general use. By 
means of this piece a line is fired over the vessel, 
and the proper gear hauled off. Communication 
is then effected either by the life-car or breeches- 
buoy. 





| The life-car is made of galvanized sheet iron, 
| and is shaped like a covered boat. It is capable 


| of carrying five or six adults at a time, and is used 











when a large number of people are to be saved. 
has frequently been employed with marked success, 
and at its first trial two hundred and one persons were 
rescued from the wreck of the Ayrshire, on the New 
Jersey coast, when no other means could have pos- 
sibly availed. 

The breeches-buoy, on account of its being much 
lighter and easier to transport and handle is, however, 
more commonly used, as the greater number of vessels 
now stranding on our coast are manned by crews of 
from six to ten men. 

This contrivance is nothing more than a circular 
life-preserver of cork to which short, canvas breeches 
are attached; it is large enough to hold two persons, 
and is operated similarly to the life-car by being sus- 
pended from a hawser, and drawn back and forth 
with lines. 

When the beach patrol at night or station lookout 
in the day discovers a vessel ashore, he takes instant 
measures to alarm the crew. The condition of the 
weather and surf will always indicate to the keeper 
whether a rescue should be attempted by the use of a 
boat, the life-car or breeches-buoy. 

Perhaps the boat must be hauled by the men on its 
carriage through the soft, yielding sand many miles, 
a task that frequently requires the most arduous and 
persevering toil. There is always the difficulty and 
danger of making a launch through the treacherous 
seas that tumble and burst along the beach with such 
resistless force. 


This struggle over, the height of human skill and | 


THE YOUTH’S 








It The Life-Saving Service of the United States is the | after, and I was so absorbed in looking for them, that 


| only governmental establishment of its kind in the 
world, all other life-saving institutions being main- 
tained wholly or in part by voluntary contribution. | 


Since the introduction of the present system in 1871— 
a period of seventeen years—property to the value of 
over fifty-five millions of dollars has been saved | 


number of persons saved is thirty-eight thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-three, or an average of two 
thousand two hundred and eighty-five a year, while 
more than seven thousand distressed people have been 
succored at various times at the stations. 

Where can be found a more brilliant record in the 












that these results i 
have only been at- 
| tained after years of active 
| work and intelligent organi- 
| zation. 
Mr. Sumner I. Kimball, the general superintendent, | 


courage is required to guide the buoyant craft on its | has, in the face of repeated discouragements, shaped 


errand of mercy through the running breakers. Each 
man with determined visage watches the keeper 
standing at the steering oar, and is responsive to his 
every movement and gesture. Many trials may have 


to be made before the vessel is finally reached, and | 


| with unerring judgment the destinies of the service | 


until to-day it stands without a peer. It is not diffi- | 
| cult to see that this success is the direct outgrowth of 
| practical, progressive and experienced management. 

So long as benevolence is held an attribute of the | 





then comes the adroit manceuvre to prevent collision | human heart and manly energies prevail, so long will | 
with the hull or injury from floating wreckage and | this grandly organized system for the relief of im- | 


falling spars. 

The imperilled people, often driven by the raging 
seas to the refuge of the rigging, clinging there, per- 
haps, benumbed and exhausted, are taken off, as 
chance offers, and with a heavily laden boat, the run 
is made for the shore on the top of swift-rolling 
combers. 

In case the seas are such that the ill-fated craft 
cannot be reached with a boat, the mortar cart is 
ordered out. The surfmen must either trudge with it 
over the flooded beaches, or else pick out a road back 
of the sand hills, not unfrequently having to hew 


their way through brushwood and tangled thickets to | 


the scene of the wreck. 

Arrived on the spot the gear is quickly got in readi- 
ness for action; each man promptly performing the 
duty assigned him. The line is then fired to the vessel, 
and soon, if nothing hinders the operations, the 
breeches-buoy or life-car is travelling with its pas- 
sengers to and fro between ship and shore. 

At another time countless obstacles may have to be 
overcome. The ropes, as they are sent out, may snarl 
or tangle in the surf or current, or the roll of the 
vessel snap them asunder; the imperilled crew may 
bunglingly do their share of the work, or something 
else may unexpectedly happen to tax the resources at 
hand, and put the patience and courage of the surf- 
men to the severest test. 

The annals of the Life-Saving Service are replete 
with splendid deeds of fearless daring. Each day’s 
record adds to the roll of honor. When the life-savers 
went off through a violent sea to rescue the people of 
the German ship Zlizabeth, which stranded on the 
Virginia coast in January, 1887, all but two of the 
boat’s crew perished, together with the entire ship’s 
company numbering twenty-two officers and men. 

While this magnificent effort to save life terminated 
fatally, the attempt will ever be remembered as an 
act of extraordinary heroism and noble self-sacrifice. 
Yet these were but a small part of the brave men of 
the beach whose hearts have conquered their fear of 
danger in the hour of need. 

The Emperor of Germany ordered a generous gift 
of money to be equally divided among the families of 
the five surfmen who were drowned, and a gold watch, 
embellished with his likeness and monogram, to be 
presented to each of the survivors. 

Not long since a crew that valiantly rescued four 
sailors from a sunken vessel under the most trying 
circumstances, before launching their boat in the per- 
ilous sea, left their slender store of effects in charge 
of a comrade for the benefit of their families, as not 
one of them counted on returning alive. 

There are few spectacles more touching and impres- 
sive than these poor, unassuming surfmen making 
their simple wills on the beach before facing the issues 
of life and death in a struggle for the succor of four 
men who thought themselves beyond all human aid. 

A notable rescue was recently achieved by the crew 
of the Ship-Canal Station, Lake Superior. Two ves- 
sels, a steamer and her consort, ran ashore six miles 
east of Marquette, Michigan, during the prevalence of 
a stormy northeast blow and thick weather which 
developed into the severest gale known in that vicinity 
for years. The sea raged with such fury that an 
ordinary boat could not live in it. 

The life-savers were telegraphed for, and, putting 
their apparatus on a special train, rode over the rails 
a winning race of more than a hundred miles, and 
after almost superhuman efforts, launching and pull- 
ing their ice-sheathed boat through prodigious break- 
ers, rescued in a blinding snow-storm both crews, 
numbering twenty-four men, when had relief been 
delayed an hour longer all might have perished. 

Quite a novel incident of life-saving service occurred 
at the wreck of the steamship Metropolis on the North 
Carolina coast. While the men were engaged rescuing 
the passengers who were washed into the sea, a New- 
foundland dog, belonging to a person residing in the 
neighborhood, seemed suddenly to comprehend the 
situation, and springing into the surf seized a drown- 
ing man and dragged him ashore. 

This dog afterward voluntarily left his master, and 
took up quarters at the station, to which he became 
faithfully attached, resisting every inducement to 
leave. He would go regularly out at night with the 
patrolman, and perform his self-assumed duty with 
the gravity of demeanor peculiar to his species. But 
a contemptible act sealed the poor creature’s fate. 


His former master, vexed at the dog’s actions, | ing the ice and making whaling again possible. 


stealthily shot him. 


These sagacious animals are kept at a number of | Something about it looked familiar, yet there is such 
the stations, and seem to understand the nature of | a sameness to Arctic ice that I thought my imagina- 


the service, to which it might be said they belong. 


perilled seafarers glorify and extend itself. 
Worth G. Ross, 
Lieutenant United States Revenue Marine. 


++ 
For the Companion. 


| HUNTING A POLAR BEAR’S CUB. 


One of the chief sources of food for the polar bears 
in the Arctic Ocean north of Alaska, and particularly 
| off Point Barrow, during the summer and fall, is dead 
| whales. Not infrequently the whalemen strike a 
whale, but do not succeed in saving it, and it goes off 





‘COMPANION. 


the ice slipped my mind. 

“There’s that carcass with the head cut off,” said 
the lookout. Everything was clear now. Here we 
were back at the same old place, and among the same 
cakes of ice. 

The five boats were off, and soon we were intently 


within the scope of station operations. The total | watching them manceuvre for a whale, entirely obliv- 


ious to what was going on about us. 
“See that bear!” said one. 
“Yes, and there’s a cub, too,” said another. 
“Oh, what a shot!’ 
“Wouldn’t that cub’s skin make a fine mat!’ 
Exclamations were useless. To fire a rifle would 


cause of humanity? Yet it must not be forgotten | galley the whales, so the two bears wandered off, 


little knowing how much interest 

had been taken in them. 

“Fast boat!” shouted the cap- 
tain. Steam was got up. A fine 
large whale was soon alongside, 
and quickly cut in. 

The excitement of the moment 
had driven away all thoughts of the 
two bears. Now, however, that the 
whale was caught, for certain, we 
looked about, and there was the 
old bear swimming along the edge 
of the ice, and her cub trotting 
along on the ice near by. 

“There’s no getting out of it,” 

“T must have that cub’s hide. Lower 
away the dingey,” he called out. 

The men knew that he was reckless in the face of 
danger, but his reputation as a good shot was un- 
equalled, and the sailors were ready enough to man 
the boat. He stood in the bow with a repeating rifle 
of heavy calibre, and the man who was steering had 
a walrus rifle. It carried but one cartridge, but that 
was & murderous one. 

As the bears were wandering along unconcernedly 
toward the carcass, the dingey landed the mate, and 
he followed hastily after them. They scented him at 
quite a distance, and began to shamble along in a 
hurry. 

He knew that it was now or never, and taking 
deliberate aim fired. The cub fell with the fatal bullet 
in its head. 

The old bear, enraged beyond measure at the death 
of her young, wheeled about on her haunches, and 
with a terrific growl bounded forward in the direction 
of the mate. The man coolly threw out the empty 


said the mate. 





into the ice-floes and dies. After a while it swells 
up—blasts up” as the whalemen say—and the strong 
smell that arises from the putrid blubber is scented | 


| afar off by the bears, which are usually attracted in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


great numbers. They are very fond of the blubber even 
if it is old and ill-smelling. 

Then when whalemen get 
a whale, they strip off all 
the blubber, and leave noth- 
ing but the body with the 
lean meat on it. This fre- 
quently sinks, but it, too, 
“blasts up” in a few days, 
and also attracts the bears. 
They prefer to eat blubber, 
but when this cannot be 





cartridge, reloaded his rifle, raised it steadily to his 
shoulder, and fired again. 

We on the ship could hear the bear’s fearful roar of 
agony as the bullet struck her. 
but it was only for an instant. Gathering her strength, 


ee ora" she made another bound 

* -f : with greater fury than 
oS ae Mbt ever. 

~ of \ As coolly as though he 


were only shooting at a 
mark, the mate lowered 
his rifle to throw in 
another charge, but he 
could not do it. Again 
he tried, more desperate- 
ly, but it would not work. 
His only hope of safety now 


found, these “blasted” car- lay in reaching the boat before 
casses furnish a good sub- oe, the bear did, and throwing 
stitute, judging from the e down the rifle, he ran as he 


way they feed upon them. 

All that is of value on the carcass has, of course, 
been removed by the whalemen, but the dead whales 
still have all their whalebone, and as it does not decay 
with the rest, its value is not affected, and the ice 
is frequently searched again and again for these 
“stinkers,” as they are technically termed. 

During the last week of August, of a recent year, 
the eight steam whalers were in the ice off Point 
Barrow. Thirty or more whales had been struck but 
lost, and as a whale is worth about five thousand 
dollars, dead or alive, we were searching the ice thor- 
oughly. 

Two. steamers were ahead, and one of them was 
fortunate enough to raise a dead whale. Somehow 
the bears had not found it, though its smell was very 
rank. Then the other steamer raised one, and ina 
laughable way. 

A young fellow whom we all knew as Fred was 
wandering about on the ice pack, when he saw what 
he supposed were some sheep. Their presence and 
actions interested him, so he walked quietly but 
deliberately toward them. 

“What funny sheep,” said he; “I never heard of 
Arctic sheep before,” and he went on nearer and 
nearer. 

He was at the windward. Soon they raised their 
heads and sniffled the air. This interested him all 
the more, and on he went, enjoying the attentions 
they were now paying him by staring at him so. 

In a short time he got near enough to smell the 
dead whale. “Bears!” he shouted, turned about, 
and ran for the ship as fast as he could over the rough 
jumble of ice. 

His “Arctic sheep’’—there were half a dozen of 
them—had had their fill of whale meat, and as he did 
not offer to molest them, they did not show fight, but 
ran as fast in the opposite direction as he did toward 





neverran before. But it seemed 
like a hopeless race. One man in the boat had 
jumped overboard, intending to swim to the ship, but 
the cold water chilled what senses he had left, if any, 
and he was floundering aimlessly about. Another 
had ready that ever-handy weapon of the sailor, the 
boathook, evidently intending to push the bear aside 
with it. 

The third man, who had the rifle, was apparently 
uncertain whether to shoot, push the boat off or what. 

On came the mate. A second more and he would 
be in the boat, but too late. 

The bear gave one final bound, its two powerful 
paws aimed directly for the mate’s head and shoulders. 

“Bang!” went the walrus rifle. The ball pierced the 
bear’s heart just as she jumped. But the momentum 
she had gained was not completely broken. One of 
the claws grazed the mate’s shoulder, tore the cloth- 
ing from his arm, and ripped a gash in the flesh down 
to his elbow. 

He has since gone on an occasional hunt for “Arctic 
sheep,” but he never neglects to examine his rifle 
beforehand, and know that it is properly loaded. 

On my desk, as a memento of the occasion, is the 
skull of the old bear, and as I raise the jaw and dip 
my pen into the inkwell it contains, I think of that 
terrible encounter, and of how near the mate came to 
being torn to pieces by those villainous teeth. 

HERBERT L. ALDRICH. 
———~+or——_ 





For the Companion. 


HAIRPIN RECEIVER IN FORM OF A 
CALIFORNIA ORANGE. 


Cut two rounds of stiff pasteboard according to 
Fig. 1, making each circle five inches in diameter, 
then cut a round hole, two and one-eighth inches in 





the ship. 
The ice was so heavy that the steamer could not get 


time, so the head was cut off to save the whalebone, 


to the bears. 

Shortly after midnight a heavy wind began to blow 
from the north, shutting the pack in, and we all 
worked out into clear water. Had we waited for 
daylight, one or two of the vessels would have been 
wrecked, s0 heavy was the pressure of the ice. 

Not only did the ice shut in solid there, but the solid 
| pack came down almost to Point Barrow where we 
j lay at anchor. It seemed as if winter were really 
upon us. Young ice formed every night, and frequent 
snow-squalls had made white the whole country as 
far inland as we could see. Then an easterly gale 
came up, and the wind blew hard for a week, scatter- 





Off into the ice we went, and tied up to a big cake. 


up to the whale. Then, night was fast coming on, and | 
there would be light enough to work only a short | 


and the blubber and the rest of the carcass abandoned | 


ts 


diameter, out of the centre 
of each circle, forming two 
rings exactly alike. 

Have ready two ounces of orange-colored worsted, 
and holding the two rings together with one hand, 
wind the worsted closely over and through the card- 
board rings with the other hand (Fig. 2). Keep wind- 
ing evenly, until the hole is entirely filled up; then 
with a very sharp pair of scissors, cut through the 
worsted all the way around the edge of the circle. 

Insert a strong string between the cardboard rings 
and around the centre of the worsted, tie the worsted 








tion had deceived me. Whales were what we were 


as tight as possible with the string. 





We saw her stagger, | 


JAN. 30, 1890. 





long under the string tied around the worsted, and 
bring the end of the 
wire up about half an 
inch, and twist it around 
the main wire; next 
pass the free end of the 
wire through a 
hollow, green 
rubber stem 
(such as are used 
for artificial flow- 
ers), slide the 
green stem well 
down into the 
worsted, and 
bend over the 
free end of the 
covered wire into 
the loop (Fig. 3). 

Now remove 
the paper rings 
by cutting a slit 
through the 
side of each, 
according to 
dotted line in 
Fig. 1, and 
pulling them 
apart at the 
cut. 

Clip the ball 
evenly allover, 
and theorange 
will be ready 
for the leaves. 























Fic. 3. 

These are made of half a yard of light grass-green 
satin ribbon, and half a yard of a darker shade of 
ribbon sewed together, and tied around the stem and 
through the loop of the stem as seen in the illustra- 


tion. The ribbon should hide the end of the stem 
where it twists around the main stem to form the 
loop. The orange can be hung up by the loop, and 
its resemblance to the real fruit will be striking. 
Hairpins may be stuck in the orange at pleasure. 
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For the Companion. 


CAUGHT. 


A number of burglaries had been committed in 
that part of the city in which the Beemans lived, and 
Mr. Beeman and the other members of his family sat 
at the tea-table one evening discussing the latest case, 
the breaking into the house next to their own. 

Perhaps the most interested person at the tea-table 
was Mrs. Lucinda Drake, Mr. Beeman’s old aunt who 
had arrived on that very day to make a visit. Mrs. 
Drake was country born and bred. She loved the 
country, and detested the city and all its ways, and 
distrusted every dweller in a city whom she did not 
know to be good and honest. When she went to visit 
her nephew she was accustomed to bid her family a 
solemn farewell. 

“Because,” she would say, “there’s no telling 
whether I'll ever get home alive; the city is sucha 
wicked place.” 

The account of the burglaries referred to greatly 
excited Aunt Lucinda, and she at first declared that 
she would go directly home, as her life must be in 
constant danger if she remained in the neighborhood 
in which such rascalities were being committed. 

Mr. Beeman had laughed at her fears, however, 
and had finally prevailed on her to forego her inten- 
tion of returning home. 

“Lightning seldom strikes twice in the same place, 
Aunt Lucinda,” he said, “and as the burglars have 
already visited our neighborhood, and they know that 
we are all on the alert, they are not likely to come 
this way again soon.” 

“Well, it’ll be the worse for them if they come near 
me,” said Aunt Lucinda, and, when one looked at her 
it seemed that her saying might be true. 

She was a large, muscular woman in perfect health, 
and was not lacking in courage, notwithstanding her 
seeming timidity. 

“Tt’s not that I’m afraid,” she said, scornfully, “but 
I don’t want to lose any of my things, and it isn’t 
pleasant to wake up in the dead of night, and finda 
burglar prowling around one’s room.” 

“You'll not be troubled, auntie,” said Mr. Beeman, 
confidently. ‘All our locks and bolts are in good 
condition, and I shall sleep with one eye open.” 

“T shall be likely to sleep with both of mine open,” 
replied Aunt Lucinda. 

Mr. Beeman attended an entertainment down town 
that night, and, at a few minutes before midnight, 
found himself on his own doorstep without his latch- 
key. 

“This is too provoking,” he said, as he carefully 
searched his pockets without finding the missing key. 
“Tt was only this evening that Harriet told me that 
the bell wire was broken or twisted so the bell won’t 
ring. All the family sleep upstairs, and I can’t 
awaken anybody without screaming loud enough to 
rouse all the neighbors within a block. It’s two miles 
to the nearest hotel, and no more horse-cars to-night. 
I must get in some way or other.” 

A little baleony projected over the front door. It 
was supported by two posts reaching to the front 
steps. 

“I know what I’ll do,” said Mr. Beeman, mentally. 
“Pll climb up to that little balcony. The window in 
front of it opens into Aunt Lucinda’s room. T’ll rap 
| gently until I awaken her, and ask her to raise the 
| window and let me in.” 

It was not an easy thing to climb up the smooth, 
round posts, but Mr. Beeman finally succeeded in 
doing it, and scrambled over the balcony railing, in 

| doing which he necessarily made not a little noise. 
| Then he tapped gently on the window glass, and was 
about to call his aunt by name when, to his amaze- 
ment, a water-pitcher came crashing through the 
window, and struck him with stunning force full in 
the face. 

A washbowl followed the water-pitcher, and Mr. 
Beeman fell to the balcony floor, not only astonished 
but alarmed by the volley of brushes, boots, soap- 
dishes, pillows and miscellaneous articles of every 
description that were showered upon him. He tried 
to call his aunt by name, but his cries were drowned 
in her prolonged shrieks of — 

“Murder! Police! Help! 





Don’t you dare come 
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in here! John Beeman, come here! I’ve caught the | 
burglar. Oh, I’ve got you!” 

She had thrown up the sash while she screamed, | 
and had reached out and grasped Mr. Beeman by the | 
ankles. He was a small man and she was large and 
strong, and she had dragged him half-way over the 
window-sill before the terrified members of his family 
came running with lamps and weapons of various 
kinds. 

“Harriet!” Mr. Beeman finally gasped out to his 
wife, ‘‘can’t you make her stop?” 

“Why—John Beeman!” shrieked his wife. 

“Why, it isn’t—bless me if it isn’t John Beeman!” 
screamed Aunt Lucinda, dropping down on her bed 
in a state of utter collapse. 

“Why, pa!” cried his eldest daughter. 

“Td shot you in another second,” was the cheerful 
remark of Tom Beeman, a boy of sixteen, as he dis- 
played an evil-looking pistol, which he had kept under 
his pillow ever since the first burglary had been com- 
mitted. 

“Hello, over there! What’s the matter?” called 
out the neighbor across the street, aroused by the 
sound of breaking glass, and Aunt Lucinda’s terrific 
shrieks. 

“Anybody killed in there, Beeman?” asked the 
neighbor next door, thrusting his head out of a 
window in the darkness. 

“Open this door or I'll bang it open!” came ina 
gruff voice from beneath the balcony as the policeman 
hammered the front door with his club. 

“It’s nothing, sir; nothing,” called out Mr. Beeman. 


‘Well, a pretty rumpus this is to raise at midnight 


about nothing. It won’t do, sir. Better come down 
here, and give a straighter account than that of the 
matter, or I’ll ring for the patrol wagon.” | 

Bruised and chagrined as he was, Mr. Beeman had | 
to go down and explain the situation to the officer. | 
The neighbors also had to be given a clearer under- 
standing of the affair before they could feel sure that 
murder had not been committed. 

Poor Aunt Lucinda was overcome with mortifica- | 
tion at her mistake, but Mr. Beeman felt that the 
blame should all rest on him. All that was necessary | 
to make his humiliation complete came the next morn. | 
ing, when he found the missing latch-key in the door, 
where he had left it the night before, when he ran 
back for his cane after starting to the entertainment. 





— +e | 
MRS. FRANKLIN’S LETTER. 


In “Annals of Philadelphia’ there is a copy of a 
letter, written in 1765, by Mrs. Benjamin Franklin to 
her husband in Europe. It is given as a picture of 
domestic doings at that time. 


“In the room downstairs is the sideboard, which is 
very handsome and plain, with two tables made to 
suit it, and a dozen chairs also. The chairs are plain 
horse-hair, and look as well as ™+-\uasoy, and are 
admired by all. 

“The little south room I have papered, as the walls 
were much soiled. In this room is a carpet I bought 
cheap for its goodness, and nearly new. The large | 
carpet is in the blue room. In the parlor is a Scotch 
carpet which has had much fault found with it. Your 
timepiece stands in one corner which is, as I am told, 
all wrong,—but I say we shall have all these things 
as they should be, when you come home. If you could | 
meet with a Turkey carpet, I should like it; but if not 
I shall be very easy, for as to these things, I have 
become quite indifferent at this time. 

“In the north room where we sit, we have a small 
Scotch — the small bookcase, brother John’s 

icture, and one of the king and queen. In the room 
or our friends, we have the Earl of Bute hung up, 
and a glass. | 

“May I desire you to remember drinking glasses, | 
and a large tablecloth or two; also a pair of silver 
canisters? The closet doors in your room have been | 
framed for glasses, unknown to me; I shall send you | 
an account of the panes required. I shall also send | 
the measures of the fireplaces, and the pier of glass. 

“The chimneys do well, and I have baked in the 
oven and found it is good. The room we call yours 
has in it a desk,—the harmonica made like a desk,—a 
large chest with all the writings, the boxes of glasses 
for music, and for the electricity and all your clothes. 
The pictures are not put up, as I do not like to drive 
nails, lest they be not right. 

“The blue room has the harmonica and the harp- 
sichord, the gilt sconce, a card-table, a set of tea 
china, the worked chairs and screen, a very handsome 
stand for the teakettle to stand on, and the ornamental 
china. The paper of this room has lost much of its 
bloom by pasting up. The curtains are not yet made. 

“The south room is my sleeping-room with my 
Susannah, where we have a bed without curtains, a 
chest of drawers, a table, a glass, and old black 
walnut chairs, and some of our family pictures. 

“T have taken all the dead letters (meaning those 
he had as postmaster-general), and the papers that 
were in the garret with the books not taken by Billy 
(his son, W. Franklin, at Burlington), and had them 
boxed and barrelled up, and put in the south garret to 
await your return. Sally has the south room up two 
pair of stairs, having p acne a bed, bureau, table, 
glass, and the picture, a trunk and books, but these 
you can’t have any notion of!’ 

She finally concludes familiarly and pathetically, 
“O my child! there is a great odds between a man’s 
being at home and abroad, as everybody is afraid 
they shall do wrong, so everything is left undone!’’ 








—__—+e-—__—— | 
ADROIT APACHE THIEVES. | 


The Franco-Arabs of Algeria, reputed the keenest 
set of thieves that ever lived, could not compare in 
that respect with some of our North American 
Indians, especially in the matter of stealing horses 
and cattle. When Arivaca was occupied, great pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent the theft of stock. 


The work animals were driven into a strongly- 
made corral every evening after dark. A small adobe 
house, in which the vaqueros slept, stood opposite | 
the entrance with the door fronting the gate, so that 
it was supposed nothing could go in or out without 
attracting the attention of the guard. | 

Watch-dogs were kept, in order that the guard 
might be aroused in case he should happen to fall 
asleep during his watch, and the vaqueros were | 
obliged to keep their door open. The bars of the gate 
were fastened with a heavy chain lashed around 
them, so that the least movement would be likely 
to make a noise. Besides there were white men in 
— of the quarters, well armed and always on the | 
alert. | 

With all these precautions a band of four or five | 
Apaches came one night and attempted to cut through 
the wall by sawing a gap in it with their hair riatas; 
but they found the material too hard, and chose the 
alternative of making an attempt on the gate. 

To get the bars down without making a noise, they 
carefully unfastened the chain, and taking it link by 
link in their serapes as they moved it, actually suc- 
ceeded in effecting an opening without even arousing 
the dogs. 


—_ + oe 


“How do you manage to find your way across the 
ocean?’’ said a lady to a sea captain. ‘Why, by the 
compass. The needle always points to the north.” 
“Yes, know. But what if you wish to go south?” 





Have you Catarrh ?@ 

There is one remedy you can try without danger of 
humbug. Send to H. G. Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for trial package of his catarrh cure. His only 
mode of advertising is by giving it away. Postage, 
2oents. Judge for yourself. Mention Companion. [Adv. 








VOGELER, SON & CO.’S PERFUMES, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
FEDORA (rede-mark), 
DO 


HELI e-mark). 
USTRIAN VIOLET (trade-mark). 
CHEROKEE ROSE (trade-mark). 
All dealers. 1 oz. sealed bottles, 50 cents. 


How to 


osranaBUSINESS 
EDUCATIONuome. 


By means of practical Correspondence instruction 
as given Lo the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSI- 
NESS. Full particulars free. Address 

K. F. KIMBALL, Sec’y, Plainfield, N. J. 


New “‘ Artistic” 
TIDY HOLDER AND DRAPER. 


These are the articles for agents. 
Any one cansellthem. Either sex, any 
age. City, town or country. 300 | ~d ct. 
rofit. Heavily plated. For all Furni- 
ure, Tidies, Throws, or Scarfs. Send 15 
cents for sample pair and AGENTS SPEC- 
IAL RATES. ey an Mfg. Co., 2 South 
Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio, or 79 
West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 






















To i our publicati we offer 186 
full-size pieces music, including 112 Jigs, 
Polkas, Waltzes, Reels, etc., for ee or organ; 
12 selections for the violin, and 6@O of the most 
popular songs of the day arranged by that great 
composer CHARLES D. BLAKE. This grand col- 
lection and our complete catalogue of musical 
goods, forming altogether a book of 136 large 
pages, sent to any address on receipt of 20 cents, 
mps or silver. Address Galaxy of Music, 
408 Washington Street, m, Mass. 











Frice 25 cents 


Rusifoam 
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DESKS Sta “tome. 
ABSOLUTELY the finest 


in the WORLD. 

| «x. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
= Mail address 114 Central 
Street, Somerville, Mass. 
Warerooms, 93 Causeway 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 





A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . . $18.00 
A 500 Ib. Platform Scale, * ¢ 10.00 
A $125.00 Top Buggy, . = «a 00 
A 2 Ton Wagon Scale, . . . . 40.00 
A $40.00 Road Cart, . . e ° e 15.00 
4 ta Buggy Harness ° e 50 


4 
A 4 Ib. F a 5 
1,000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 








Modest in price 


Rusifoam 


is 
“Wood's May Queen” 


Formosa Oolong. 














FORMOSA Price, 75c. per Ib. 
ole] Mole) ices 2.@eere| Send to us direct if 
- ~ our er does not 
‘urnish it. 
THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
IMPORTERS, 





Boston, Mass. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


WOVEN WIRE FEN 

ROPE SELVAGE 

All SIZES MESH. PRICES REDUCED, 
Sold by dealers. Freight paid 












P. 8.—S8teel CEMETERY 
and Lawn Fence 





THE MUSICIAN’S CUIDE. 


A volume of 200 pages, giving a vast amount of musi- 
cal information, and the latestnumber of Brainard’s 
Musica World, with 10 pieces of our very latest and 
best music (worth $5) will all be sent Free, on receipt 
of 8 2-cent stamps to pay postage, etc. Catalogue free. | 
The S. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, Ills. 


THE ELECTRIC PEN-HOLDER 


For the cure and prevention of Pen Paralysis, Cramp, | 
Trembling Hand and Fatigue. A decidedly | 
ANTI-NERVOUS | 
Pen-Holder. Indorsed by the leading pen manufac- | 
turers and stationers in the country. Pat. Aug. 27, 1889. | The truly wonderful effect produced by Dr. Alexan- 
W. C. Holmes, M. D. rice, 3S cents. lectric | der B. Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod-Liver Oil and 
Pen-Holder Company, Waterbury, Conn. Phosphates renders it beyond doubt the most perfect 
. a preparation of its kind known to-day. q 
— ~ Consumption, coughs, colds, asthma, debil- 
WED'C ity, wasting diseases and all scroftulous humors 
BOWKER 
Foon ~ FLowers 
















| disappear under its influence. It is almost as palatable 
as cream. It can be taken with pleasure by delicate 
—_ and children, who, after using it, become very 
ond of it. It assimilates with the food, increases the 
flesh and appetite, builds up the nervous system, re- 


| 


DOOR USE, 


Tose stores energy to mind and body, creates new, rich and 
Fon Pres. Mass. | pure blood, in fact, rejuvenates the whole system, 
«Have used it with | FLESH—BLOOD—NERVE-BRAIN. 
ae eaecaee | This preparation is far superior to all other prepara- 
growth and brilliant on receiptof price. | tions of cod-liver oil; it has many imitators, but no 
textured leaf. ’” | equals. The results following its use are its best recom- 
oa rag Bowker Fert. Co., mendations. Be sure, as you value your health, and 
n ening, by Fests Boston, Mase. | get the genuine. Manufactured only by Dr. A. B. WiL- 







Bor, Chemist, Boston, Mas: 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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We have gust issued two musical gems: one is asong | § 
led ‘‘The Ship That Carries Me Home,” | 
which is not only very beautiful, but popular; the other 
is ‘*The Allison Waltz,’ by F.W. eacham, author 
of “Dance of the Fairies Polka,” as played by all the 
orchestras. ‘The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents | 
each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on | 
receipt of 40 cents, send either of the above, and with | 
each order send free ten complete pieces of our | 
very latest vocal and instrumental music, full | } 

size (1144x13 in.), printed on elegant heavy | 
music paper, and would cost $4.00 if bought at | 

music stores; or, if you will send 80 cents for both, 
ty-five pieces free. A magnificent | 
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«HANDSOMEST for THE 
: R-YEAR 


\\ —_ IN 
USEFUL MENTAL 3, OFFICE 
land ORM or SITTING ROOM 
SEMEN EE 
©SENT BY MAIL,SECURELY PACKED 
) for ErorT Two (Ent STamps 


[| POPE MFG. CO.,-BOSTON,MASS. 
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‘Henry M. Stanley. 


STANLEY, the world’s greatest explorer 
has just returned to civilization. No 
achievement of modern times can compare 
with this latest expedition. The whole 
world is throwing up its hat and shouting: 
“Hurrah for Henry M. Stanley!” What 
does that mean to you? It means an op- 
portunity to quickly make thousands of dol- 
larsin carrying to the people the complete 
history of the wonderful achievement and 
remarkable discoveries as contained in our 
great work, ‘* Heroes of the Dark Continent; 
ww How Stanley Found Emin Pasha.” Itis 
the grandest and best. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of beautiful and original illustrations. 
The book may be truly called ‘ Pictorial 
Africa.” Complete outfit only $1.00, and 
we refund this when you have sold only 
ten copies. If you can give a part or all 
of your time to this enterprise, you will 
find a new El Dorado—a real, live bonanza 
—right at your door. Now is the time; do 
not wait a moment. Our terms are liberal; 
send on your $1.00 for outfit. If you don’t 
like it send it back and get your money. 
Distance is no hindrance. Books are deliv- 
ered to all parts of the country promptly, 
and at our expense. No capital needed ex- 
cept cost of outfit. Wecan and will satisfy 
you in every way. Apply to 


B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 


No. 1009 Main St., 
RicHMmonp, VA. 











A good salary paid to canvassing agents for 
“Woodward’s Musical Monthly” (sample copy and 
terms, ten cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 
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OUR 
BUSINESS 
SHOWED A 
LARGER 
INCREASE @& 
IN 1889 
THAN FOR 
18 PREVIOUS 
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HERE’S A FEW REASONS! 
Very popular patterns of cloth. Styles shown 


bapeneen system of cutting, customer pickin | 
out his own shape from 10 examples, inaddi- 
tion to sending measures. 
(3) 52 patterns, cut from cloth itself, toselectfrom. 
(4) Every garment guaranteed in all points—mon- 

: ey promptly refunded for any cause. 
(5) Entire outfit as shown above, sent FREE upon 
(6 


a 
(2 
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application, post-paid. 

Increase of our branch stores as far South as 
New Orleans, and West to Chicago, success- 
fully competing for fine city e. 

Thousands of people telling each other of our 
honorable treatment of customers, and ex- 
cellent wear and fit of our clothing. 

The promise for 1890 is hn” | bright. We 
shall strive hard to deserve it. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


Address all mail to Headquarters, 11 to 1 
Eliot St. Annex, 695 Washington St., an 
18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Branches: 285 Broadway, New York; 943 Penn. 


~ 


~ 
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Mass.; Hotel Gilmore, Springfield Mass.; 198 West- | 
minster St., Providence, R. L.; O01 d Register Bldg., | 
New Haven, Conn.; 106 No. Main St., Concord, N. 
H.; 170 River St., Troy, N. ¥. 





Stop that 
Curonic CoucH Now!; 


For if you do not it may become con- 
sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 











A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
Jae te REPRESENTING TEA 


COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 
BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
CHASE & SANBORN, 
85 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 














or sewing-machine parts. 
improv 
skilled labor, 


THE ANDREW 





Flendryx 


Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different 
styles of FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty- 
five to three hundred yard 

All styles and sizes of Flush_Handle, Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED REELS 
constructed with Jnterchangeable Parts the same as gun 


automatic machinery fe te 

and are Superior in 

Finish, and are indisputably the best line of REELS 
le. 


Prices from 25 Cents to $10. 


dealers sell them. Send for our Catalo; 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receip of price. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Of Teime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatabie as milk. Far 
than other so-calied Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 


Ss. 


Our REELS are made with 
by the best 
onstruction and 





All first-class 
e, and we will 


B. HENDRYX CO., 
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SARGASSO SEA. 


In the midst of the North Atlantic there is a large | 


patch of floating seaweed, which has kept its place | 


for centuries, with only slight driftings up and down 
according to the changing winds and currents. It 
was crossed by Columbus on his first voyage, and its 
position and extent have been known ever since. It 
occupies an immense eddy between the equatorial 
current on the south, and the Gulf Stream on the 
north. The name is from the variety of seaweed | 
which forms the “sea,” Sargassum bacciferum,—the | 

berry-bearing sargasso. This sea is described by | 

Doctor Gardner as he saw it on his voyage 7 


Brazil to England. 


While we were in about the fifty-sixth degree of 
west congas, and between the twenty-second and 
twenty-eighth degrees of north latitude, we passed 
through those enormous fields of seawee «l which have 
been described by almost every voyager in those seas. 
It existed generally in long, narrow strips or bands, 
lying across the wind, sometimes not more than the 
ship’s length apart, at other times at a considerable 
distance from euch other. 

Much diversity of opinion exists as to the origin of 
this floating mass. Humboldt believed it to be de- 
tached from rocks at a considerable depth in the 
latitudes where it floats; others suppose it to come | 
from the shores of the northern seas, having been | 
detached from the rocks by the violence of the winds. 
Some again imagine that it comes from the rocky 
shores of the gulfs of Mexico and Florida; while | 
many agree with me in believing that it has never 
had any other than its present place of abode. No 
one has ever seen it attached to rocks, nor have roots 
ever been discovered belonging to it. | 

During the five or six days that we sailed through | 
this gulf-weed, I hooked on board more than a thou- 
sand pieces, and every one of them presented the 
same appearance. The lower end of the stem had 
always a whitish, decayed appearance, just like a 
piece of tangle w hich has been some time cast on 
shore, while the extremities of the branches were 
universally of a very fresh and healthy appearance. 

Such being the case, we can scarcely help believing 
that these remarkable plants have existed since the | 
time of their first creation to the present period as we 
now find them, floating always in this revolving Gulf | 
Stream, and undergoing a perpetual  - from | 
decay at one extremity, and growth at the other. 

There is nothing unreasonable ia this opinion, as 
seaweeds are not like land-plants, which derive nour- 
ishment from the spot to which they are attached. 





te 
TWICE TEMPTED. 


One of the dearest and loveliest of grandmas owns 
that there were two occasions in her life when she 
was actually tempted to steal, and, strange to say, | 
the recollection apparently amuses rather than shocks 
her. “I was a very little girl,” she says, when she 
feels moved to tell this wicked story, “and I went | 
with my mother to evening meeting. One after en. | 
other, the neighbors came solemnly in, dressed in 
their best clothes, and looking quite imposing to me, 
who knew them better in their work-day costumes. 


“Miss Nancy Simmons came and sat down beside 
me. She was a very precise and serious ‘maiden | 
lady;’ she carried a large palmleaf fan, which she 
began to wave slowly back and forth as soon as she 
was seated. 

“The prayer and ‘testimonies’ began and continued, 
and [ grew very sleepy. My poor little head was just 
sinking into my mother’s lap, when a pungent odor, } 
made up of all delight, broke upon the air. I lifted | 
my head, and gazed about me, to find the object of 
my search close beside me. It was an enormous 
peppermint which Miss Simmons had taken from her 
pocket and broken in two. 

“<*Oh,’ thought I, ‘she will give me half!’ 

“Not at all! She slowly and decorously placed one 
yiece in her mouth. The other she laid on her knee 
or future use. Then that piece of peppermint began 

to tempt me. I coveted it, I longe 4 or it. Suppose 
I boldly reached forth and took it! Would Miss 
Simmons cry ‘Stop thief?’ Would my mother. see 
and take me out for prompt chastisement? I suffered 
an agony of longing and temptation, and when, after 
a terrible interval, Miss Simmons slowly conveyed the 
candy to her mouth, I drew a long breath of relief 
over my safety. 

“The next and last time I wanted to steal was when 
I was ayoung married woman, and before I had any 
children of my own. One day a gypsy woman came 
to the door to ask for food. She carried on her 
shoulder a dirty but beautiful child. When they had 
finished their meal, the woman laid down on the lawn, 
and with the baby ‘at her side, went fast asleep. 

“After watching them for some time, I stole down 
to take a nearer look at the child. No little pig cone | 
have been dirtier, and yet that baby was adorable. 

I could but steal him away from his mother’s Ae; 
ive hima bath, brush out those rings of hair and 
eep him for my own! The more I looked the more 

I coveted, until I positively had to run back to the 

house, and shut myself up in my own room. 

“My temptations are over now, dearies. I’ve babies 
enough, babies to cuddle among my grandchildren, 
and fdon't even lack for peppermints.”’ 
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HOW OLD WERE THEY? 


How long is it possible for toads and frogs to live 
in a state of hibernation? No one cantell. The fol- 
lowing stories, apparently authentic, are found in 
Cyrus Eaton’s “History of Thomaston, Maine.” 
Taken by themselves they sound incredible, but as 
Mr. Kirby says in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
“Too many circumstantial accounts of the discovery 
of live toads embedded in solid rock, and even in 
coal, have been published to allow us to dismiss 
them all as fabulous, notwithstanding the difficulty 
and obscurity in which this subject is still involved.” 


About a quarter of a mile from the left margin of 
Mill River, says Mr. Eaton, Simeon Blood, Senior, in 
digging a well, discovered at a depth of about thirty 
feet from the "surface, some small masses of matter 
resembling stones with earth adhering to them. 

These, on examination, proved to be frogs; and one 
of them, when warmed by the sun and air, hopped off 
with a frog’ 8 usual agility. 

Whilst hibernating in the mud, they had probably 
been covered over by a deposit of earth brought by a 
flood or current of water, and buried too deep for the 
ensuing spring to reach and re-animate them; but at 
what epoch, and by how many successive deposits of 
earth, who shall pretend to say? 

In 185 3,as Thomas Gould, Esq. +, Was watching the 
operations in the Fulling- mill lime a al he saw the 
workmen blast out from the solid ledge, eighteen or 
twenty feet below the surface, a black and at first 
perfectly torpid toad. 

It soon showed signs of life, and during his tem- 
porary absence hopped away, as the workmen said, 
and was not again found, —leay ing only a cavity in 
the rock to mark the prison-house of this relic of the 
antediluvian world. 





| Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. | GATATYREE.  46-in. worth $45, for 


| abig thing.” Joseru E, Foster, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 








Hen. VINEYARD. BICYCLES 





For 530 years Cutler Bros., Boston, neni Pul- | 
| monary Balsam for the Lungs is without a peer[Adv. 
> 
Decayed Teeth will cause an offensiv e breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown’s 


agli bars, spade bapuies, 
ME erecick saddle; Warranieu vue ¥' 
§0-in. worth $55, for $32 | 44-in. worth $40, {~ 
‘7 






48-in. worth $50, for $27 | 42-in. worth 

38-in. worth for 
Tangent spokes $1 extra. Easy payments. Agts. wanted. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 8 H Street, Peoria, Il. 


To have THRIVING PLANTS 
Use EC FLOWER 
CLIPSE pRressinc 
ay Fick hy and abund- | 
ant b nsist that Pal 
So 5-4 “Eclipse 
send 30 cts. for sufficient for 20 


lants for 1 yr. Mention this oy 
gE Fe THOMAS. & SON co., Phila. +, Pa. 


NORTHERN GROWN TREE 





“*] have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work, The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. | think it is 


For sale by all druggists, Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. Burnett & Co., 27 Central 
Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


STAMPS Album and | 100 var. Zululand, etc., 10c.; 500 
mixed, Australian, etc., Uc. ; I/lus. list free. 
Agt’s Wi anted. 35 ) per ct. . com. F. P. ».Vineent, ( thatham,N. Y. 


PLUSHES. 


We have a large assortment of fine plush remnants 
suitable for fancy work. Perfect goods, 24 inches wide, 

over 30 shades. Send 2-ct. stamp for prices and sam Nee. 
Contrexeville Mfg. Company, Manville 


HO TO MAKE ELECTRIC BATTERIES 


At Home. A practical book for 
Pest porate fe 
BUBIER AY TBLISHING } COMPANY, LY 








FRUIT and Ornamental . 
Vines, Shrubbe hery, BL BULBS and ROSES 


sat Wholesale AIL BUYERS. 
We give more for MY oa than n= fiw other 
nursery in America. You enyaet afford to do 
pany our Catalogue. gt the whole 

d will be sent FR 


Tie ‘Wille & CO. Feet aenteT: 
TURE 


Cared with prcetatt, ee gg 





J 











r 25 conte. 


WHAT IS MORE 


attractive than’a pretty face with a fresh, bright com- 
plexion? For it use POZZOND’S POWD 








ae | the only 6 one ‘is 
the — quaerasin a ._ 








= -& P=NESS CURED by PEck’s PAT. PAT. | tite’ Powerful: Davabh Sri 
INVISIBLE Tubu lar Ear Cushions | A coma SB sts AZ tering oy Comfortable 
DE AF: Fenny Seyaee mar Onshions Effective, Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 


tamp for pamphlet. Bleetrie Belts oe Diseases. 
| DR. Pe. WORE Removed to 18) Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


able. Successful pn all Remedies Fail. Illustrated 
book and proofs free. Address orcallon F. HISCOX 





French and 
( Dressing) shoes. 


853 Broadway, cor. Ith St., New York, Jhave no 0 agents. = DR 
| Brown’s } °2 your STEAD AT @) ' AIC 
LADIES! A ) | ES | Boots @RACTICAL/ ICAL : 


Only 








SIS TYPEWRITER "22 


CATA: LOGUE FREE. Address, T poorher pe 
artment, POPE MFG. Co., Makers of 
YCLES, Boston, New York, | Chicago. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them pane and rosy by calisthenic 
exercises, fully illustrated, for 50 
Cents. Also rules for Dumb-bells to 
pat no | every muscle of the limbs 
y for 50 Cents additional, eany 
illustrated. Prof. D. Dow 
Scientific, Phy: sical and Vocal Cut? 
ture. Address, No. 27 School, 
_ 9 East 14th Street, New York. 


f C. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥. 
dre for Cutler ene D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 


REELY'S CORK ~ EXTRACTOR. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 


People. 
Corks lifted out whole. Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
Only play to do it. Takes up but 6 in. square floor-room; new, 


scientific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. 
Sold Everywhere. [By mail, 10e.) Indorsed by 20,000 physicians, law- 
715 Washington St., Boston. I 


yers, clergy men, ed tors and others 
The only 
medicine 
known a 


now using it. Send for illustrated 
circular, 40 en raves: no charge. 

willeure Membranous Croup. Inaprivate practice 

of of teenty years it has never failed to cure any 


Prof. D. Do ». Scientific, 
Physical and V Vocal | Culture, 9 East 14th Se "New York. 
Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. 
box 50 cents. C. A. BE LBIN “eT. D. Jamaica, N.Y. 


REELY'S 16-tt, Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 





STAMPS 160 ) Foreign, all ae ae .; 0 Var. 
_United States, 27c.; 15 A Uatralian, 10c. ; 
12 Bahamas, 5c. ; 7 Argentin e, 10c.; 7 Peru, c.; 8 Chili, 





10c. ; 3 Panama, 8c. ; 3 China, l5c. 
for agents. La e Illustrated Catalo; ue, 5c. Edwards, 
Peeke & Co., 2,728 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








SCENERY 
COMIC ANDO 
BIBLE VIEWS 


Banking, Corres- 
BOOKKEEPING, poze, S252 
LLaw>,§ Co ont aWoues 
metic, Penmanship, &c. Loase'M 


— oes at Eastman Coll i 
eepsie e, Y. No none situations exes Pan wah 














Bagging at the knee positively remedied. wont ¢ 


Se © [By mail | 18c.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. | 
THE MOST RELIABLE FOOD | 


S$ For infants & invalids. | 
ta medicine, but a specially pre- 


VALLED for SEMENTING 
ines, China, paner,, les - ther, ac. Always 





JAN. 30, 1890. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


— py 4 Ro epsia and its causes. Experience 
hye r. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 
| Constipation 4 result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
| Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
SOHN ‘En. MCALVILN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


4 4 RNS] 


| And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating 
| every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. A 

rofitable business for a man with small capital. Also 
Canterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Catalogue/free. 
McAL LISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
































Free from all 
things injuriousis 


= Bifoam 














297 CARDS wu BOAR 
r EXACTLY. LIKE 








ES PENCILS 


th » tough leads. 

If yourstaione does not keepthem,mention Vouth’sCom- 

enn and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
., Jersey City,N.J., »for samples worth doublethe money 


More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 


A warranted U. 
Standard Family 
Scale. Capacity, +202. 
to 244 pounds. Sent 
anywhere in the U.S. 
on receipt of $5.00. 
Price L st free. Ad- 











dress, oars ’ 
freight" ‘Bingnam= 
ton, New Yor' 





it 


NEVER 


WILL J 
BREAK OR ROLL Ua 


" Quteras. 1022. 
FoR 
AND 
COLICS. sien 











pared Food, adapted to oe —_ 
ra} 8) est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pai 

F phiet free. WOOLRIC H & Co. 

(on every label), PALMER, MASs. 


ATi. Photographers. “Superb” Developer, 
apap pas ae poRmmone, or Compound, ready 
pane xed. Keeps indefinitely. Wonderfu results. B 
nail bost-paid, 1 0z., 35 cents ; 2 ozs., 60 cents ; 4 ozs., $1.10. 
rippe § Specifique.”’ Cures the Influenza. 

Cougs ert 4 Chills, Fover, Pulmonary Consumption. 
A splendid Tonic. 4 ozs. mailed post-paid, 60 cents. 
The ss Havers Chemical Company, Boston, Mass. | 


an = pe “gi than 
Brch-oater elsewhere. efore you 
,~ a a cHA NOR} FOR ALL toenioy 
: a Cup 9 Perfect Tea. ria 
arses rm POWELL & CLEMEST, | GREATAMERICAN | order of 3% pounds of Fine Tea, 
180 Main Street, my TS) either “Oolong, Japan, Imperial 


PISTOLS 75¢ = | ish Breakfast or Sun Sun 
" VICTORY AT LAST! wrAS Of 'Be particular and state what 
Self-threading Sewing Needles. 


‘ea you want. Greatest 
inducement ever offered to - 
The Blind can use them. Invaluable for | orders for “our celebrated Teas, Coffees and Bak 
failing sight. Finest needle made. Mill order. For full particulars sddrese THE G REA’ 
ward’s Gold Eyes; do not cut the thread. RICAN TEA CO. Tors Vesey Street, 
Sample paper. 0c. ; 3 for %e.; 12 for He. ty Office Box x 289, | New .< oy 
NEW ENGLAND NovELTY Mr’a Co., 2% 
PORTLAND STREET, BosToN, Mass. 


“Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 





Deliciously 
Flavored is 





























Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk anid good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Uf oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fi'teen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 


Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 15c. Club of eight, $1.00. | 
Eacix Sra Stamp Works, New Haven. Conn. | 


' reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in +, minute. 

Made in 8 the usual time. 

Put on in +4 the usual time. 

Special canes given one tailor in| 
every tow 

715 Washington St., Boston. | 































oo deen ag ee ene ad bee Aa OF ALL AMATEUR TOOLS. 

or Strength, Dura’ and Ease of Operatin justable In every concei 
able shape. Can be phd from Sa Saw to Lathe w ‘in ease. Do not fail to 
send for Catal ~ en cone » ER will mon ri 


SHIPMAN ‘AUTOMATIC Tic STEAM "ENGINE, 


red, more power 
on cont pot of fuel. phe ‘and s nos any engine in 
the world: Marine and nes from 1 to 35 Horse-Power. Thou- 
sands in use, giving entire satinteetion’ Send for Circular giving full par- 
ticulars. Blacksmith’s Drills, Nos, 1 and 2, for Blacksmiths, Tin 
Shops, Farms, and wr needing a Dri!l for all purposes. Superior to any 
drill in the market. 


SHIPMAN ENGINE MFG, CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


VICK'SPnrs 


-¥} America, contains —— lete - of 
Vegetables ty - Bulbs h descriptions and prices. Bame sh ape 
bs style as waves 80 ~~~ last ee new ba elegant illustrations handsome colored 


late 8x 10'4 inches, and Srentis i Eve 
P ‘4 hy or Mailed on receipt "ot 10 
UE FREE. 


3 see 
person who owns a foot of land Aa cultivates a plant ems nore @ copy 
AMES Vick. SEEDSMAN, ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


een 











cents, which amount A Ma be dedu from first order RIDGED CATALOG 


Ee Cincinnati, Ohio. wader, oung Hyson, ixed, | 
















te SMUT OR HARDEN THE LEATHER 





COMMON SENSE 
ROOM HOLDER 


Heide B — ea ny 
ee room 6! ae om 


| ‘ Paved — more et a double thetr 
oney selling them. pmp for 

terms. 14 Holders se sent prepaid on receipt tot $1.00. 

1 Address ENGLE SPRING GUN N CO., Hazleton, Pa. 





















ee those put up by 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 


we are thelargest Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAX 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
Pri is better than ever, Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MIGH. 





/ i 
~ | . | ‘1) ONE cent a 
yi LO PACKET, 
y and upwards according torar ity, 
y scarcity, or cost. Cheapest of any 


, by oz. D. 1000000 extras. Catalo- 
gue free, R. H. Shumway Rockford IL 

































































